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For Forest and Stream. 
THE FLOWER’S REVENGE. 


cisataeitiligmaticiaga 
[FROM THB GERMAN.] 
BY E. C. G. 
} ccouch of downy pillows 
O fies a maiden, sleep beguiled, 
On her cheeks the color flushing, 
Veiling dreams beneath her eyelid. 
Poised upon its costly salver, 
Sways a chalice heaped with flowers, 
Wafting incense, dreams and perfume 
On the slowly passing hours. 


Laden with the fragrant message, 
Heavy hangs the air above her; 
Hardly stir her cloudy tresees 
In the summer winds that love her. 
Through the silence, dim and dreary, 
Suddenly a quaint voice calleth: 
Quick from flow’ret and from leaflet, 
Soft and low an answer falleth. 


From the white and gay corollas 
See the flower spirits springing, 

Wrapt in rolls of sheeny splendor 

Crowus and spears in order bringing. 
From the roses’ crimson bosom 

Shyly smiles a queenly maiden, 
Lightly float her airy tresses, 

That with dewy pearls are laden. 


From the rare old helmet-blossom, 
With its leaves of sombre blue-green, 
‘Leaps a warrior, clad in armor, 
Face and name doth visor screen. 
‘Waves a long plume from his helmet, 
Rivaling the snow in whiteness; 
And the lily wafts his fair bride, 
With a veil of cobweb lightness 


From the tulip’s rainbow chalice 

Starts an Arab, garments flowing, 
And upon his swarthy features 

Fierce the desert strength is glowing. 
From the tiger-lily’s petals 

Steps a hunter of the wild chase; 
And the deep blue Iris blossom 

Yields up satyrs of the wood race. 


From the bed of the narcissus 
Wakes a youth with raven tresses, 
Swinging upward to the sleeper, 
Kisses her and wildly presses. 
Quickly haste, then, fauns and fairies, 
Each to kiss or clasp the sleeper. 
Yet their singing and their sighing 
Only makes her rest the deeper. 


‘‘Maiden,”’ sing they, “‘earthly maiden, 
Radely have you nipped our blooming; 
In this silver fretted prison 
All our beauty we’re entombing! 
Oh how happy in the brown earth 
Did we live thro’ early spring time! 
Then the golden sunlight—starlight, 
Made the soul of leaf to leaf chime! 


“All the loving winas and zephyrs 
Swayed our blushing petais gladly; 
And at night in fairy circles 
Did we dance and warble madly; 
Dews and rains withheld no blessing; 
Now we droop and pine in sorrow; 
Yet before we fade and perish, 


Strength for vengeance we will borrow!” 


Silence reigns among the fairies, 
As they light upon the sleeper; 
All the air is heavy perfume, 
Yet the maiden’s dreams grow deeper. 
What a rustling! what a sighing! 
How the maiden’s cheeks are burning! 
How the spirits keep on breathing, 
Heedless of her restless turning! 


When the sun uprose in splendor 
Spirit and fairy faded slowly, 
ene left the maiden 
y sleeping, s! 
Lite « withered tlossee iting “ 
With the color paling faintly— 
Did their vengeance curse or bless her? 
Por her rest is deep and saintly! 
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Gunting Peer in Minnesota. 
ONE DAY‘SS SPORT. 


BRAINARD, Min., Dec. 24, 1878. 
Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

A few days ago, feeling that the monotony of the office 
was wearing heavily upon me, I threw my trusty ‘‘Wesson” 
on my shoulder and started for a brushy marsh some three 
miles south-west of town. The snow lay full ten inches 
deep, with no crust. The barometer indicated a change in 
the weather, wind blowing from the south-west, the atmos- 
phere moderately temperate for a winter day, and clouds 
obscuring the sun. This being the second day after quite 
a storm of snow, with the thermometer above the freezing 
point, Old Probabilities suggested to me that this was a 
very favorable day to be in the woods. I moved along 
against the wind leisurely, stopping every now and then, 
scanning objects critically, and watching for ‘“‘signs.” After 
about an hour’s walk, just on the edge of a little area of 
brushy land, I discovered two fresh tracks. A careful ex- 
amination satisfied me, first, that these tracks were made 
by fawns; secondly, that they had been feeding on this 
brush, and thirdly, that the tracks being fresh, the deer 
could not be far away. I took a careful survey of the 
whole visible surroundings, but saw nothing. I made 
motions very slow after this. When I lifted a foot for- 
ward, backward, right or. left, my body was erect, and 
swayed almost imperceptibly; in fact, getting along ata 
snail’s pace, ten rods in as many minutes, and leaving no 
possible depression or elevation of ground unexamined a! 
each yard of advance, eager and still careful, active but 
slow, I moved along through the brush, and looking across 
a small marsh, on slightly rising ground, fifty paces away, 
I saw my game, head down, and as unconscious of danger 
as the wind itself. I was in no hurry. And what a splen- 
did mark! Ina twinkling my rifle pointed at the attractive 
shoulder of the fawn. I knew it, because I saw that 
shoulder through the sights; and, asI saw, my finger, re- 
sponsive to the sense, bore three pounds on the trigger, a 
report, and, as the smoke lifted, the fawn raised her flag, 
leaped twenty feet in a direct line forward, and was off 
like the wind, wild, free and unhurt. I spent no time, 
however, in mourning over this result. I ran up to the 
place where the fawn had stood, throwing in a cartridge as 
I ran, and looking across another marsh, 150 yards away, 
saw the one I had missed so handsomely and its mate, with 
heads erect, ears working back and forth, snuffiing the air 
for any stray tell-tale scent, looking as only deer can look 
when realizing impending danger, yet unconsciqus from 
whence it may come. With one glance I took in the situa- 
tion, and at the same instant a thrill of immense satisfac- 
tion appealed to my consciousness. Fun ahead ! thought 
I, as the sight played along the barrel, on a direct line with 
one of them, and the unerring ball sped on its urgent mis- 
sion. Down went the flag and down dropped the fawn on 
the feathery snow. ‘‘ Ah, ha! my finefellow. You dodge 
another ball at fifty paces, eh?” Then I threw in another 
cartridge, drawing a straight line, and resting the farthest 
projection on the shoulder aforesaid, I clattered away and 
down went fawn No. 2, and I knew by the way he fell, 
stone dead. At this report, fawn No. 1 jumped to her feet, 
cast one look at her fallen brother, came over towards me 
twenty paces; but her wound was a terrific one, and wear- 
ied with her efforts, she, too, dropped to mother earth, quite 
dead. Ah, a proud moment is such an occasion to the gen- 
uine hunter! No statesman, hero or warrier, ever felt a 
greater degree of the ennobling, exalted ‘‘influence” than 
I did at that particular time. If it could but abide with 
me! 

I continued my hunt for about 200 yards and struck 
another fresh track. The other deers were hung up safely 
in trees. Within five minutes I discovered a deer walking 
leisurely along—some 300 yards in advance. I did not like 
to risk a shot this distance, while the chances were favor: 
able to my getting nearer. She was moving with the wind, 
and to avoid permitting her to get the wind of me, I madv 
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*ashort hasty circuit, and stole up to the place where I last 
saw her. She had entered a small patch of brush; 
and, after examining the ground beyond, I was satisfied my 
game was lying down in this brush, and not fifty paces dis- 
tant. My only hope rested now on a shot at her “‘on the 
fly.” Bringing my rifle to my shoulder, and whistling 
softly, the fawn, instead of raising up quickly to see what 
was up, had winded me, and with a mighty leap over brush, 
‘flag up, and really frightened, promised to distance all pur- 
suers. As she was in the air on her third leap, I spoke to 
her through my powder trumpet plainly, ‘‘stop.” She only 
partially obeyed. I had caught her on the point of a ball 
just under the right flank, the ball ranging forward, crash- 
ing through the left shoulder, entirely disabling it; and yet 
in this terrible predicament, she led me a race of a mile, 
dodging behind trees, lying down behind logs and peering 
over the top, always on her guard, and anticipating my 
approach before I eoulc sight her. But bleeding badly, she 
finally became weak, and at last turned on her course, came 
back to meet me, and within three paces, lay down nearly 
at my feet, tame and docile as a cosset lamb that has been 
wont to take its food from the hand. The destructive ele- 
ment yielded to one of pity. I walked up, put my hand on 
its head, patted its neck, and without an expres- 
sion of fear, it put its nose into the hand that had been 
raised against its life! Pitying its suffering condition, and 
as an act of charity, I passed a ball through its head, and 
she yielded up the life she had struggled so guardedly to 
protect. I drew her back, deposited her with her dead 
mates, and casting a satisfied look over my shoulder as I 
passed beyond the sight of my treasures, found my way 
back to town, after an absence of three hours and 
thirty minutes, a wiser and abler man. I offered to give 
odds over all competitors as against Old Probabilities, 
Be kind enough to thank him for me, and assure him that 
his counsel on the déer question is of paramount consider- 


ation always. BEDFORD. 
mt 


DUCK SHOOTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 
wth iipecslice 
BY J. NEWTON WILSON. 
—__+ +———_ 

Y London friend had been for some days coaxing me 

to go shooting with him. He wanted to see if our 

style of bagging game was like that of the old country. I 
told him I was a poor companion for a person of his gun- 
ning qualities to go with, but he insisted, and we went. A 
delightful day in early September found us drawing near 
the landing, close by which was located the pretty little 
village of Jemseg. We were soon on shore with our traps 
and dogs, yearning to catch sight of a duck or a blackbird, 
or anything that had feathers and two legs and which no 
body owned. We were both fully armed and equipped, 
provided with an ample store of eatables, etc. The house 
we intended to make our headquarters was situated about 
three miles from the landing. It was one of those bright 
and clear days peculiar to the early fall, and my friend 
Snobby acknowledged that our scenery was nearly as fine 
asin some parts of England. The shining waters of the 
Grand Lake lay before us, its mirror-like surface reflecting 
the shadows of spruce trees and the snowy sails of wood- 
boats. Farmers mowed their grass, vhetted their scythes, 
laughed at us sportsmen, and chewed their soggy tobacco. 
Snobby and I jogged smartly along, carrying as many of 
our goods with us as convenient. After some warm walk- 
ing we were directed to the house we wanted. A tap at 
the front door brought forth a maiden of say fifty sum- 
mers, winters thrown in. of course. Her face indicated 
that she was one whom Nature had endowed with pleasant 
smiles, so essential to females of her tender years. I at 
once bowed low, and produced my letter of credit. She 
read it, and handed it back in a regular business-like way, 
saying, ‘‘We’ve got the scarlet fever here,” and shut the 
door. Snobby was very indignant, and swore. We were 
tired, and felt like dining; besides, our traps were heavy. 
We sat for a while on the roadside and rested our limbs. 
nobby London declared I was not posted in sporting, or 
else I would have had things differently arranged. A, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





partridge. Many a weary mile we travelled. Our friend | with another (for a sporting” paver is that or should be and 
and guide, B-—, had often told us, in town, of his gen- | nothing else) let us call things by their right names. 


charming rill bounced by us, and sparkled like ginger ale. 
This pure gurgling stream lookedinviting, I felt fatigued, 
and Snobby and I each took to himself a. nip of whiskey 
and water. Then my Engfish friend went in search of-a 
nitive to obtain a canveyance of some kind. When he 
was gone I mused on the monotony of a country life, and 
after a whiff or’so of a fair cigar gently passed into a sleep, 
with my head resting on some new mown hay, Ihada 
vision, thought I saw away down into the cerulean ocean, 
dreained I was up in a balloon, shooting down at ducks, 
and scanning the little world beneath me; thought I was 
killing trout by moonlight with three miller flies and a fire 
on the bank; imagined I was winging ring-necked snipe at 
Courtney Bay mud flats. In this blissful mood I awoke, 
and away before me over a western forest was setting old 
Sol, casting his scarlet refiections through the thousand 
ciouds that rested in a world of glory above him. I sprang 
to my feet, grasped my revolver belt and east it from my 
limbs, unwhipped my cap, and thrust my head into the 
icy brook and came out refreshed. I then beheld Snobby 
on an Ox cart, coming at a snail’s pace. Our stuff was put 
on board, and we were hauled to an inn, or rather to a red 
house built over some tan vats. Here we learned that the 
host’s good wife was crazy with the toothache. She asked 
my companion if he was aware of anything that would 
sive her relief. He told the sufferer to make a huge plate 
of buckwheat pancakes, and rub her cheek with plenty of 
Radway’s Ready Relief, but not to put any on the pan- 
eakes. The poor woman made us comfortable, and I ran 
up to a store and purchased for her the article recommend- 
ed, and it cured her almost immediately. Mer husband 
thanked us with tears in his eyes, and declared he would 
get some sleep that night. We retired ecariy, having made 
previous preparations for the next morning’s shooting. 
Snobby snored loudly, after a while, and kept the lamp 
chimney on the dance continually. [elbowed him in the 
ribs, and brought him toa sense of quietude. Grey day- 
light brokesand the stars were still glittering in the heav- 
ens. We were soon up and dressed and away. Our dogs 
were particularly delighted, and showed their villainous 
training by rum.ing after every bird or grasshopper that 
happened along. They also barked handsomely, so that 
if any ducks were about they would have known that we 
wanted them. Snobby considered his dog very valuable, 
had refused one hundred dollars for her, and he always 
allowed her to sleep on the foot of his bed. One night I 
awoke and felt a great pressure on my legs, and I fom d 
that it was this valuable pup. Notwithstanding this, I 
gave the beautiful canine creature a rise that caused her to 
tumble awkwardly into a.harrel of wool that formed part 
of the furniture of our room. 

We found a canoe, and away we flew past marshes and 
dykelands. The morning was charming, and the luxuriant 
grass bowed submissively before a refreshing breeze. We 
landed a mile or so from the starting point, and crept cau- 
tiously up to a long sheet of water, on the surface of which 
we discovered a large flock of black ducks, with their 
heads nicely tucked under their wings. Our dogs acted 
quietly enough, for I had made mine fast to my boot, and 
Snobby’s was under the influence of so sound a kicking 
that she was calm and motionless. We both rose at a sig- 
nal and fired. At this Snobby’s dog rushed pell mell into 
the water, kiyi-ing grandly. My pure breed followed with 
a fierce spring, pulling off my boot, and away went ducks, 
dogs, boot, and all. Iwas filled with rage, and if-I had 
been within a fair range of my brother sportsman’s dog I 
would have been much tempted to shoot it; but the reader 
will say the dog would not have risked much, seeing that I 
killed no ducks. Neither of us stopped a bird. How ad- 
mirably our dogs hunted the marshes that morning. They 
must have beat over miles away. They hunted all the 
ducks off. I put some shot in my dog, which hit him near 
the tail, but he was not the style of dog to stop at trifles. 
Snobby anathematized everything. A farmer in the next 
township found my boot the next day. By very hard work 
one morning we bagged some fine snipe and a marsh hen 
ortwo. From this out the hundred dollar dog acted well 
enough, because its owner had to keep it tied up at the inn. 
Mine would beat the hunting grounds thoughtfully, and 
would good naturedly scratch shot out of his back and wag 
his tail knowingly. 

One afternoon we concluded to make a grand circuit, and 
do the whole marsh. -We went. Our intention was to 
take the ducks as they flew over us, bound for their feed- 
ing grounds. Evening finally arrived, and threw her 
sombre shadows over hay cocks, barns, and us. Many 
flocks whizzed over,our heads, and numerous were the 
times we pulled trigger on them. We got one. Snobby 
declared he killed it, and I thought I did. It lay before us 
a case for equity. I resigned it to Snobby London—he had 
earned it. After this slim sport among the dykelands, we 
concluded to take the steamer and go down the river and 
have a day or two at the Nerepis with our friend B—. 
We landed from the Rothesay quite near his cozy home, 
which nestled in a green valley, enclosed by an amphithe- 
atre of hills, from the summits of which a cheering view 
of our noble river was afforded. It was among these hills 
the blue-jay flew. The familiar voice of the crow sounded 
from many a tree, and the partridge’s loud whirr caused 
the anxious gunner to grasp firm his piece. It was the 
partridge we wanted. _We were up before the sun next 
morning. We must make the best of it, for we weré on 
our last day ; and so we climbed the rugged hills with a 
will, feeling confident that we would bring honorably to 
bag fully a dozen brace of partridges before noon. We 


had become disgusted with duck-shooting. We preferred 











uine partridge dog ; so, of course, we mnst have a fine day’s 
sport with such an animal. We now most firmly selected 
the partridge in preference to any other bird.* ‘‘If the par- 
tridge had the woodcock’s thigh it would be the finest bird 
that ever did fly,” says the poet. We concluded it was the 
finest anyhow. We imagined this fow] roasted on a spit 
and served up with sauce, a la Russe. Alas! our hopes 
were 1n vain. I-——’s dog had been caught in a bear trap, 
aM® consequently had a lame paw. He would strike the 
scent of a rabbit or porcupine, and off he would dart, with 
tail erect and nose low, and finally give tongue encourag- 
ingly. Forward we wouid press with our guns at half cock 
and we breathless. ‘‘THe’s got a covey,” B would say, 
and when we found him, instead of barking at game he 
would be sitting on his haunches, growling at his dilapi- 
dated paw and gnawing it. 

A partridge was treed at last—one of the Audubon type, 
said Snobby, who scrambled towards it and fired at about 
ten yards distant. The bird looked at him for a few sec- 
onds, and just as he was about to give it the other barrel, 
after taking aim for that length of time, with a loud whirr 
off went the beautiful gallinaceous biped through birch 
trees and mossy glens. Close in pursuit sprang my dog, 
gallantly serenading the woods for a Jeague or more. Noon 
Was now upon us, and “‘the merry, merry sunshine” made 
joyous the day, which had so far been dull and misty. We 
turned homeward, for a keen hankering for ‘‘prog” came 
over us. 

At our friend B *s a savory dinner awaited us. An 
immense dish of lamb chops formed 4 centre on the ample 
table, the corners of which were graced with green peas, 
new potatoes, tomatoes, and numerous other dainties that 
tend to make life pleasant. Before partaking of this sump- 
tuous board, Snobby invited us to come outside to ‘‘take 
something.” Fatal moment! While praising the mellow- 
ness of the whiskey I perceived my dog making his way 
out of the back door. He was licking his pondcrous jaws, 
and appeared languid. After him flew the cook witha 
mop handle, which she laid on his broad back with a giant 
stroke. ‘‘Oh, heavens,” she screamed, ‘‘your horrible cur 
has devoured all the dinner!” It was too true; he had 
gathered it all to himself, leaving oniy the dishes, knives, 
forks, and other indigestible articles. I felt anything but 
pleasant, and broke forth to the hostess as follows:—‘‘Mad- 
am, this act of my dog I most sincerely condemn, and I 
most solemly assure you he has received well-merited pun- 
ishment, for his back is rendered so much out of shape 
that his only use hereafter will be to run around corners.” 
The fact is, the animal was rendered useless, and his body 
was sadly bent; but at all events his stomach was all right 
for that day. Our dinner passed off without the aid of 
meat. I however thanked my stars it was no worse, and 
did ample justice to hot potatoes and new butter. 

But little more is to be told. That afternoon we landed 
at Indiantown, and the Joud strains of the fog horn on 
Partridge Island reminded us that we were home again. 
We hired a whole coach to avoid questioning. On the road 
home my dog got lost, and I wag glad of it. Snobby gave 
his away and sold his gun, and forever retired from the 
field. Your humble servant, however, purchased a water 
spaniel pup and a breech-loading gun, and as some years 
have passed since this narrative he is now a fair shot, and 
often makes a bag that many a good sportsman would be 
proud of. 








oe = 
HARES AND RABBITS. 
acter sire 
Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

Why can not sporting menin writing for a sporting paper 
call things by their right names? Call grouse grouse, not 
partridge or pheasant. We have no pheasant in this country, 
and I think no partridve proper either, the quail coming 
the nearest to it, théngh it differs in size and in other re- 
spects from its European cousin. Neither have we a rabbit 
of any kind running wild in all our woods. 

To be sure I can see the advantage of sometimes using 
the above terms in conversation with a country boy when 
in asfrange part of the country in pursuit of abag. Should 
you on mecting him ask if there were any ruffed grouse to 
be found in those parts, it would be a box of caps to a bil- 
liard ball that he would not know what you meant. But 
if he should say ‘‘I never heerd of sech, but I knows where 
up in the old man’s back brier lot there be lots and slathers 
of patridges,” you might get the information you wanted, 
and it inthe end prove very gratifying. Butagain in enquir- 
ing for woodcock should your rustic assume to be thorough- 
ly posted, ‘‘knows where there be a heap of them ere,” and 
you go with him with visions of a big bag of these choicest 
of birds in your mind’s eye, and he takes you to ‘‘dad’s 
sugar bush,” and points you out ared-headed ‘*wood-pecker 
tapping on the hollow beech tree, "your information 
would not be as satisfactory and you would want to say— 
a bad word—and retire in disgust. Had you asked him 
about ‘‘b'ind-snipe,” he might have taken you down to the 
lower ‘‘pastur’” among those willows on that brook, or to 
that damp place on the road in the woods the way he 
“druv the keows hum o’ nights,” and you might have 
found a brood, perhaps more, plump and well grown, and 
never having been shot at, easy to bag. 

All this may be pardonable and even necessary onthe 
principle I suppose of ‘‘when you are among the Romans, 
do as the Romans do,” or talk their language at least if 
you want to find out anything, but in writing for our pa- 
pers—that is in our social talks—intelligent sportsmen one 








I was glad to sce that S. L. P. in one of your recert 
numbers in his very graphic article on ‘‘Hare Hunting,” 
uses the right word for the right animal, but many sports- 

_men us« thes¢ wrong terms in their sketches, when they 
know better, If I can aid you any in settling this matter 
or convey any acceptable information I shall be abund- 
antly satisfied. I shall at least feel better after relieving my 
mind on the subject. 

“I arise to explain” that we have no rabbits in this 
country. The little grey fellows so plentiful around our 
hedges and thickets, more especially in the sonth and west, 
are hares. 

It is most preposterous nonsense to talk of coursing or 
running a rabbit with dogs for any sport in thething. You 
might with equal propriety speak of coursing a cat. While 
the latter with a spit and a phizz, with an arched back and 
an enormously enlarged narrative would be in a jiffy on 
the top of the barn or in a tree, the former would dissap- 
pear in the first hole he could pop into. 

The rabbit, Lepus cuniculus, is a congregationalist, (I 
speak not orthodoxicaily, and yet I think I do too, which 
to say the least appears rather parodoxical) is very friendly 
and sociable in its habits, living in villages or warrers. It 
is polygamously inclined at least in its domesticated. state, 
though I believe not when wild (proving so much for civil- 
ization). It breeds six or, seven times during the year, 
taking great care in arranging its nest in the darkest and 
safest part of its burrow, lining it with the softest of fur 
plucked frem its own body. It brings forth from five to 
eight at a litter, sometimes more. The little fellows are 
ushered into the world without hair ,and are stone blind, 
their eyes not opening until the tenth cr twelfth day. They 
are very tender and weakly, requiring especial care frem 
the mother for several weeks. 

The flesh when cooked is whitish in color, somewhat 
juicy, with not much if any game flavor. 

It is not anocturnal animal, for the most part lying snugly 
coiled upein the recesses of its burrow during the dark 
hours. 

The hare Lepus syleuticus, is monogamous’ and a timid 
hermit-like creature, sits by himself nearly all the day in 
his form, a mere indentufe in the Jeaves often in the open 
ground or under a bush, and when aroused by the dogs is 
off like a shot, trusting to the speed of his foot and his cun- 
ning art in doubling to save his skin. His ears are very 
acute, always open, and so constructed as to catch the 
slightest sound in any direction. His eyes too are never 
closed even when he is asleep, and are so prominently situ- 
ated as to enable him to take in almost an entire circle at a 
glance. The hare takes but little pains with its home dom- 
icile, being satisfied with a mere depression in the ground or 
under a bush of grass. Sometimes, though, it takes posses 
sion of ahole ina wall or decayed tree where it brings 
forth from three to five youngsters two or three times only 
during the year. The young leverets come fo.th with 
their eyes open, and with their clothes on, and ready al- 
most at their birth for regular hare business. 

The flesh is dark and dry, with a decided game flavor, 
but after the first frosts have toned down its somewhat 
stringy nature is very good, and were it more difficult to 
obtain would be highly prized. 

The hare is emphatically a night animal, feeding mostly 
then, and ona moonlight night it isan interesting sight 
when you are well concealed to watch their fantastic gam- 
bols. They are very destructive to young nurseries, gird- 
ling the small trees, doing much damage in a single night. 

The undersigned with one other once in two hours of a 
moonlight night in Wisconsin shot nineteen in the road as 
they crossed from an oak thicket to a young nursery. It 
was fun for us but ‘‘frogs for them.” 

We have several different varieties of the species lepus, 
but the two best known is the one above mentioned and 
the northern or great hare, LZ. Americanus. This one has 
an advantage over his smaller brother in possessing two 
suits of clothes, or at least a change, a brown turning to 
grey for summer, with almost a perfect white for winter 

“use, whereby he is better enabled to escape the lynx-like 
eyes of his hunters. Ican not better close this article 
than by an extract from Chambers’ Encyclopedia. It 
says the species of lepus are abundant in Africa and 
western Asia, but North America possesses more species 
than either. 

Baird divides the American species into five sections de- 
pendent on the degree of separation of the post orbital pro- 
cesses from the side of the temporal region. In one extreme 
they diverge widely from the cranium, in the other they 
are in close contact with the distinguishing suture oblitera- 
ture. 

To the last belong ZL. aquaticus and L. palustris, large 
headed species from the swamps of low countries of the 
southern States. To the first,he Arctic hare (Z. glacialis) 
the changing hare (Z. Americanus) and the Oregon hare 
(ZL. Washingtonii) of the higher northern regions. 

Several species (LZ. campestris) L. callotis) (L. artemesia) 
inhabit the places_west of the Mississippi river. The L. callo- 
tis is well known to pioneers in Texas and New Mexico as 
the jackass rabbit. JACOBSTAFF. 


—The following is said to be an extract from the diary 
of one of the first ministers in the Green Mountain State: 
‘‘Went this evening to see Miss Susy Smith. On my way 
saw a peculiar animal. When it went into its hole it dis- 
areas: when it came out of his hole, it appeared. Spoke 
to usy about it, and she saidit was askunk, and sup- 
pose it was a skunk.” 
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WHERE TO HIT A GRIZZLY. 


eoiiaaiibe cs 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 


Several hunters are annually killed by grizzly bears in 
the United States. The precise location of the most vulner- 
able spot of Ursus Horribilis, is therefore a matter of great 
importance. The small powder charges used in American 
sporting rifles render a front shot extremely critical. One 
of these tough customers has been known to swim halfa 


inile with two bullets in his heart. 


If a side shot can be obtained, most hunters aim at the 


spinal cord, just behind the ear. 


Mr. J. H. Batty, Taxidermist to the Hayden Exploring 
Expedition, informs me that the skull of the grizzly, refer- 
red to in the Forest anp SrreAm of Dee. 11, page 2838, 
was not fractured, but that the first ‘‘cervical vertebra” was 


shattered by the first shot. 


Lieutenant Carpenter sends the following interesting ac- 
cunt of the affair, showing that even an explosive bullet 


must be judiciously placed to be effective:— 
8S. H. Meap, Jr. 
““Wasnineton, Dec. 23, 1873. 


Mr. Meap, Dear Sir.—I cheerfully answer the enquir- 
ies contained in your letter of the 22d instant. I claim 
that I killed the bear with the first shot fired, an explosive 
one, This shot completely paralyzed the animal, and it 
was not really necessary to fire another one. I fired four 
shots, the two first explosive, the two last, solid. The 
first shot was fired at forty yards, the second shot at eight 
yards, the third shot at thirty yards, the fourth shot at 
about fifteen yards. The first shot, explosive, struck the 
animal behind the ear, badly shattering, but not disconnect- 
ing the first ‘‘cervical vertebra;” at the crack of the rifle, 
the bear instantly dropped and remained perfectly quiet for 
two minutes. He then raised himself in a sitting posture, 
but could not stand up, the blood was streaming down his 
head and neck, and the ground where he fell was covered 
with it. While in this position I fired the second shot at 
the head. This shot, explosive, struck the bony arch over 
the eye and flattened out just under the skin, without doing 
the slightest damage. It tore the skin and flesh some, and 
knocked him clear over, but I regard it as of no effect. (If 
this had been my first shot, I would have been in a bad fix.) 
The skull was not penetrated or fractured. The animal 
was on a very steep mountain side, and when’the second 
shot knocked him down, he rolled over and over for sixty 
yards, until he brought up against a large log. I then 
went close to him and saw that he was perfectly helpless, 
but as he was still breathing, and by no means presented a 
tame appearance, I finished him with two solid balls in the 
neck. I think that the resistance offered by two inches of 
solid bone, backed by about five inches of hard muscle and 
followed by the skull, which is 24 inches thick on the side, 
proved too great for the penetrative power of the explosive 
bullet, and while I regard their effect when fired into the 
body, shoulder, ‘‘vertebrae,” and in fact any part of an 
animal, except its head, as terribly destructive, yet, I beg 
to be excused from trying them again on grizzlies, un- 
less I can get another chance attheneck. * * * * * Tam 
going to try your bullets on deer, elk and antelope. I think 


the charge of powder for the calibre 50 bullet rather light. 
Yours truly, 
LIEUTENANT W. L. CARPENTER, 
U. 8. Geological Survey.” 





Atational Hastimes. 





St. GzorGe’s Cricket Cius.—The annual meeting of 


the St. George’s Cricket Club was held on the 5th instant, 


when the following officers and committee were elected for 


the ensuing season:—President, John G. Dale; Vice Presi- 
dent, George T. Green; Treasurer, Charles Vinten; Secre- 
tary, W. R. Bowman. Committee—Messrs. Mostyn, Mum- 
ford, Talbot, Moeran, and Satterthwaite. Reports from 
the Secretary and Treasurer were read, showing the club 
to be in a highly prosperous condition, with a large increase 
in the number of its members, and a considerable balance 
in the hands of the Treasurer. 
ates 
THE RULES OF CRICKET. 

No unprejudiced person can read the existing rules gov- 
erning the game of cricket without being impressed with 
the fact that they are not only incomplete in not covering 
all the important points of the game, but also that they are 
generally so crudely worded as to admit of several interpre- 
tations; and, moreover, they are not arranged either in 
proper order or under appropriate heads. In our series cf 
articles on the rules of the game, while giving explanations 
of each rule, we shall point out such errors as exist, and 
give the definition of each rule as it is understood by the 
Secretary of the Maryleborne Club of London, with whom, 
while he was in this country, we conversed on the topic of 
the rules and their authorized interpretation. 


THE BALL. . 

1. The ball must weigh not less than five ounces and a 
half, nor more than five ounces and three-quarters. It 
must measure not less than nine inches, nor more than nine 
inches and one-quarter in circumference. At the begin- 
ning of each innings, either party may call for a new ball. 
It is not customary now to use more than two balls in a 
match, in fact one suffices in one-day matches except the 
ground be wet and the ball becomessoggy. The rule, how- 


_ ever, if strictly inforced would require the use of four balls 


to a full match of four innings. In buying balls for club 
use it is always the cheapest to get the best, as the low 
priced balls give way in the seams very quickly, The best 
balls made are those which have their seams sewn with cat- 
gut. un 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE BAT. 

















































inches in length. 


enforced. 
THE STUMPS. 


the ball from passing through. 


inch or an inch and a half in thickness. 
THE BOWLER’S POSITION. 


angles. 


The term ‘‘bowling crease” is very indefinite. The 
proper way is to word the rule so as to define the bowler’s 
position as being limited by lines of three feet, extending 
from the outer stump on each side of the wicket. The 
word ‘‘crease” is a technical term and scarcely suited for 
the phrasing of alaw. There should be a three-feet line 
located where the ‘‘return crease” is now laid, and also a 
limit to the ground the bowler occupies in the preliminary 


run he makes in delivering the ball. 
THE BATSMAN’S POSITION. 


the bowling crease. 


the ‘‘popping crease”—not being less than six feet in length. 


Every cricket club should have a frame made six feet eight 
inches in length by four feet in width, and by laying this 
down in front of the wicket with stumps in the center of 
one side of ft, the two lines or creases could be correctly 


laid down. 
PITCHING THE WICKETS. 


6. The wickets must be pitched opposite to each other by 


the umpires at the distance of twenty-two yards. 
Lillywhite’s Guide for 1873, in its code of rules, has the 


word “‘caps” in place of wickets. What the rule means by 
the words ‘‘wickets must be pitched,” is that the distance 
from the centre stump of one wicket to that of the opposite 
wicket must be exactly 22 yards. The umpires are by the 


above rule alone empowered to place the stumps in position, 
01 in other words, ‘‘pitch the wickets.” 
THE CONDITION OF THE GAME. 

7. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, 
without the consent of the other, to alter the ground by 
rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or beating, except at 
the commencement of each innings, when the ground may 
be swept and rolled at the request of either party; such re- 
quest to be made to one of the umpires within one minute 
after the conclusion of the former innings. This rule is 
not meant to prevent the striker from beating the ground 
with his bat near to the spot where he stands during the in- 
nings, nor to prevent the bowler from filling up holes with 
saw-dust, etc., when the ground is wet. 

In commencing each innings, if the side at the bat desire 
it, the ground between the wickets can be rolled and swept; 
but the other side can only do so until the batting side ob- 
ject to it. Of course, by mutual consent, this can be done 
at any time during the game. Before the delivery 
of the ball the batsmen can step out of their ground 
for the purpose of beating down any inequalities of 
the ground with their bats, as also after the ball has been 
held by the wicket keeper and thereby rendered temporarily 
dead, as also, after an over has been called. The rule in 
this latter respect is, however, too indefinite in its ~vording 
for so important a point. 

CHANGING THE WICKETS. 
8. After rain the wickets may be changed with the con- 
sent of both pa . 


_ 2. The bat must not exceed four inches and one quarter 
in the widest part; it must not be more than thirty-eight 


This rule is too indefinite in its wording to have full 
effect, inasmuch as it does not state what the material shall 
be of whith the bat is to be made, and neither does it de- 
fine the length of the bat itself, but simply states that the 
bat—including the bat proper as well as the handle—shall 
not exceed three feet in length. A short man does not re- 
quire so long a handle to his bat as a tall man, but both re- 
quire the same amount of width to guard their wickets. 
The rule, therefore, should designate the exact length of 
the ‘‘pod” or bat proper, leaving the handle to be short or 
long, but not exceeding a certain length. The rule does 
not state how thick a bat may be or what limit of weight 
thereshould be. All this is left to custom to govern, when 
the rule should expressly define it. All good bats are now 
made of straight-graincd and well-seasoned willow, with 
the handles strengthened by strips of cane. Of course it is 
the umpires’ duty to see that the laws governing the 
materials of the game, such as size and weight of ball,.size 
of bat, length of stumps, &c., are all enforced; but there is 
nothing in the above rules calculated to have them properly 


3. The stumps must be three in number; twenty seven 
inches out of the ground; the bails eight inches in length; 
the stumps of equal, and of sufficient thickness to prevent 


This rule is very badly worded. What is meant, is, that 
the stumps shall not exceed 27 inches in height when fixed 
in the ground, and that the width of the ‘‘wicket”—the 
three stumps and the bails—shall not exceed eight inches 
in any part of it, while the stumps are to be of sucha 
thickness as not to allow the ballto pass between them 
without touching the stumps. By the rule, as it now reads, 
the stumps may be made of iron, and the bails can be 
eight inches in length, instead of four, as each bail should 
be. The best material for stumps is hickory, which is 
tougher than oak or ash. They should also be brass, tipped 
with iron at their points. The rule ought to state that the 
stumps shall be of equal thickness and not exceeding an 


4. The bowling crease must be in a line with the stumps; 
six feet eight inches in length; the stumps in the center; 
with a return crease at each end towards the bowler at right 


5. The popping crease must be four feet from the wicket, 
and parallel to it; unlimited in length, but not shorter than 


The batsman’s position is behind a line unlimited in 
length, but located four feet distant from the bowler’s line 
or line of the stumps. Both lines require to be plainly 
marked with chalk or some white substance so as to be seen 
by the umpires, the line of the batsman’s position—called 


_ sine tanith iS 


There is no rule providing that the wickets shall not be 
changed. The above are the rules referring to the ball, bat, 
ard the wickets. - Next come those governing the delivery 
of the ball to the bat, to which we shall refer in full in our 
next article on the subject. 


mashing 
AMERICA vs, ENGLAND.—Arrangements have been made 


by the Boston and Philadelphia Base Ball Clubs to send a 
joint team to England next August, the same to consist not 
only of two tens to play base ball together in championship 
matches in England, but also a twenty-two to play at 
cricket against the strongest professional ahd amateur 
cricket elevens of England. Mr. H. Spalding, of the Boston 
Club, leaves New York, next Saturday, for England, to 
make the preliminary arrangements. The American 
twenty-two will practice cricket together on exhibition 
games before they leave, playing the St. George Club, in 
this city, in July. 































































University, Va., Jan. 12, 1874. 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Since my last letter to you, we have had such bad 
weather, that we could not play foot ball, and of course 
did not expect the Englishmen to come here, when the 
ground was soaked by a week’s rain; they disappointed us, 
for they came, and although it was pouring down rain, 
they insisted on playing, saying they would claim the game 
if we did not play, as rain never stopped a game in England 
Each side won a goal, and when time was called we were 
playing the third game with the ball within a few feet of 
the Englishmen’s goal; it was decided a drawn game. We 
have, so far, had only one freeze in Virginia this winter; 
very few: persons have filled their ice-houses. 

J. C. McK. 

—Mr. H. W. Collender has published a pamphlet con- 
taining a full account of the- first International Billiard 
Tournament held at Irving Hall in June last. It is illus- 
trated with diagrams of the most diffiult shots made by the, 
celebrities who participated in this great contest, and is a 
very useful and interesting publication.. Sent, postage free 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. 

cence ea oe tee ae 

CREEDMOOR.—We regret to state that the last heavy 
rains have done no small amount of harm to the range at 
Creedmoor. Five hundred and forty feet nearly of the 
embarkment on the south side, the side fronting the shooter 
is down, carried away by aregular Jand slide. The earth 
was evidently saturated by the rains, and tumbling down 
has filled up the drain and the road, which had been care- 
fully laid between the targets and the embankmert. The 
fall of earth has covered the target platform, and the roofs 
of the butts, and in several places the debris extends past 
the terrace and into the plain to a distance of sixty feet from 
the edge of the embankment. The force of the dirt-fall 
was such as to have moved three of the iron slabs, weighing 
fully 1,250 pounds and to have torn up the extra heavy 
weight iron sheeting used to cover the butts. The doors of 
the butts have been in some cases broken in, but fortunately 
the butts have held firm. It will cost fully $2,000 to repair 
damages. We are pleased to state that the Range Com- 
mittee, Generals Shaler and Woodward and Captain Win- 
gate, have already made arrangements to repair the damage. 
The misfortune about the tumbling down of the embank- 
ment is, that with the open winter, the managers of the N. 
R. A. were in hopes that rifle practice might have been 
commenced quite early for 1874; as it is, with the well 
known energy of the Range Committee, we feel sure the 
delay in the opening of the range at Creedmoor, should it 
occur, will be but short. . 





Tne Woops or THE SrerrA.—Nothing can be more 
charming than the woods of the Sierra summit iu June, 
July, and August, especially in the level glades margining 
the open summit valleys, at an elevation of 6,000 to 7,0uU 
feet. The pines and firs, prevailing over spruces and 
cedars, attain a height ranging from 100 to 200 feet, und 
even more. Their trunks are perfectly- straight, limbless 
for fifty to a hundred feet, painted above the snow-mark 
with yellow mosses, and ranged in open, park-like groups, 
affording far vistas. The soil may be thin, but it is soft 
and springy to the tread, covered with needles of the pine, 
greened with tender grasses and vines, and thickly sprinkled 
with blossoms. Huge boulders of granite relieve the ver- 
nal coloring with their picturesque masses of gray, starred 
with jichens. These rocks are often nearly hid in vines, 
or in dwarf oaks and manzanitas, which, under the pres- 
sure of deep snow, assume a vine-like growth, winding all 
about a boulder with their clinging and sinuous small 
branches. Thickets of wild-rose and other flowering 
shrubs occur at intervals, firing an almost artistic variety 
to the woodland scene. The crimson snow-plant lifts its 
slender shaft of curious beauty. Large patches of helian- 
thus, some species with very breoad leaves, spread their 
sun-flowers to the air. Sparkling springs, fresh from snowy 
fountains silver-streak these forest meadows, where birds 
come to bathe and drink, and tracks of the returning deer 
are printed. Once more the quail is heard piping to its 
mates, the heavy whirring flight of the grouse pe tt the 
meditative rambler, and the pines give forth again their 
surf-like roar to the passing breeze, wee ttheir piumed 
tops in slow and graceful curves across a sky wonderfully 
clear and blue.—Overland Monthly. 


———_—_<§6 
— What seems to be a perfectly authenticated case of 

horrible death from the bite of a cat, hydrophobia having 
been developed, has occurred in Brooklyn, L. I. Mr. Jas. 
P. Raymond, a young man of twenty-two years of age, was 
bitten by acat some six months ago, and expired on the 
29th of December last, with every symptom of this terrible 
Gisease. The testimony of the physicians leaves no doubt as 
to the origin and character of the fearful malady, 








For Forest and Stream 
INGLE-NOOK. 


OW all the woodland paths are strewn 
L With autumn’s tawny leaves; 
The Frost elf hangs his glittering gems 
Upon the cottage eaves. 
The dancing brook has lost its glee, 
And clinks in fetters down, 
Each mountain monarch of the north 
Puts on its crystal crown. 































But circling round our gladsome hearth, 
With merry chat and song, 

Still may we tread the forest glade, 
And errant days prolong. 

Once more the dainty line we cast, 
Or track the startled deer, 

As summer scenes go flitting past, 
And wildwood sounds we hear. 








What reck we of the pinching cold, 
The fetters round us flang? 

Let hermits in their caves grow old, 
Good cheer shall keep us young. 

As memory doth her treasures bring 
Hope pictures coming days, 

When lured by balmy breath of spring 
We seek the woodland ways. 



























Thus will we connt our trophies o’er, 


And plan the new campaign, 
Till from the snow-drifts at the door, 
The crocus peeps again. 


Then pile the faggots high, my boys, 
And mid the ruddy light, 


We'll link our past and future joys, 
In golden bonds to night. Te Wea, 
—— 2 a 
TO PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
ainda 





















BY SAMUEL D. ROBBINS. 

Great prophet of eternal nature, thou 

To whose pure heart her inmost secrets bow, 

Tis thine to read, with innscence sublime 

In archives deep the autograph of time. 

The rock of ages to thy vision clear, 

Reveals the annals of the growing sphere, 

Scripturesin cipher, by the icebergs old, 

On mount and plain and boulders manifold. 

Glad to the reverent research, Ocean gave 

Its choicest treasures from its lowest cave; 

On shell and fossil thou hast learned to find 

The earliest signets of creative mind. 

A grateful world lifts up one prayer for thee! 

Long as time lasts, dear shall thy memory be. 

Who lowly bows before the humblest clod, 

Becomés himself a Temple filled with God. 
Boston Transcript. 
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THE GREAT OCTOPUS. 


St. Jomn’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, December 24, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Two fishermen were out in a punt on October 26th, 
1873, off Portugal Cove, Conception Bay. Observing 
some object floating on the water at some distance, 
they rowed towards it, supposing it to bea large sail, or 
the debris of a wreck. On reaching it one of the men 
struck it with his ‘‘gaff,” when immediately it showed 
signs of life, and reared a parrot-like beak, which they de- 
clare was ‘“‘as large as a six gallon keg,” with which it 
struck the bottom of the boat violently. It then shot out 
from about its head two huge, livid arms, and began to 
twine them around the boat. One of the men seized a 
small axe and severed both arms as they lay over the gun- 
wale of the boat, whereupon the fish moved off, and ejected 
an immense quantity of inky fluid, which darkened the water 
for two or three hundred yards. The men saw it for some 
short time afterwards, and observed its tailin the «ir, which 
they declare was ten feet across. They estimate the body 
of the fish to be sixty feet in length, five feet in diameter, 
of the same shape and color as the common squid, and 
they observed that it moved in the same way as the squid, 
backwards and forwards. 
observing its shape and dimensions before they were 
alarmed by its movements, so that their statements are 
quite reliable, especially when corroborated by the arms, 
which they brought ashore. One of these arms was, un- 
fortunately, destroyed, but the clergyman of the -village 
assured me that it was ten inches in diameter and six feet 
in length. The other arm was brought to St. John’s, but 
not before six feet of it were destroyed. Fortunately, I 
heard of its arrival, and had it preserved. Mr. Murray, 
our Geological Surveyor, and I examined it carefully, had 
it photographed and immersed in alcohol, and it is now in 
our museum. It measured nineteen feet, is of a pale pink 
color, and entirely cartilaginous, tough and pliant as 
leather, and very strong. It is but three inches and a half 
in circumference, except towards the extremity, where it 
broadens like an oar to six inches in circumference, and 
then tapers to a pretty fine point. The under surface of 
the extremity is covered with suckers to the very point. 
First there is a cluster of small suckers, with fine sharp 
teeth round their edges, and with a mémbrane stretched 
across each. Of these there areaboutseventy. Then come 
two rows of very large suckers, the movable disk of each 
an inch and a quarter in diameter, the cartilaginous ring 
not being denticulated. These are twenty-four in number. 
After these there is another group of suckers with denticu- 
lated edges, similar to the first, about fifty in number. 
Along the under surface about fifty more small suckers are 
distinguished at intervals, making in all about 180 suckers. 
The men estimate that they left at least.ten feet of the arm 
attached to the body. of the fish, so that its original length 
must have been thirty-five feet. 























































































They had ample opportunity of 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


I am assured by a clergyman here that during the winter 
of 1870 two cuttles were cast ashore at Lamaline, the bodies 
of which measured respectively forty and forty-seven feet. 
More than once we have had accounts of gigantic cuttles 
being seen in some of our bays, but not till now was any 
portion of them secured. 











they observed a ‘‘big squid” disporting in the water, and 
concluded that it had grappled their craft with its arms 
and dragged it down as far as it was able, and then sud- 
denly relaxed its hold from some cause. 

Our fishermen say that these cuttles anchor themselves 
to a rock or to the bottom by their long arms, and thus ob- 
tain a ‘‘purchase” when grasping anything with the shorter 
arms. A few years ago a gigantic cuttle was taken on the 
Labrador side of Belle Isle Straits, whose body measured 
fifteen feet, and the longest arms thirty-seven feet each. 
This is thoroughly authenticated by Dr. Honeyman, of 
Halifax. 

Among the last things Professor Agassiz did was to write 
to Mr. Murray, of our Geological Survey, in regard to the 
great cuttle whose arm was amputated in Conception Bay. 
He wished to see the arm in order to determine to what. 
species its owner belonged. I was just about to send him. 
my specimen when news arrived by telegraph of his death. 

I may mention that the eminent naturalist, Professor 
Steenstrup, records the appearance of similar gigantic cut~ 
tles on the coast of Denmark, and describes two species 
under the name of Architewthis and A. dua. 

The photographs which I enclose were taken by Messrs. 
McKenny & Parsons, of this place. One is a photograph 
of the head resting ona stand, the arms hanging down, 
their extremities in a large round bath, the beak in the 
centre. The two longer arms are coiled on each side of the 
shorter ones, at the extremity of the supporting rail, and 
all the arms show the sucking disks. The body is photo- 
graphed separately, as the head was cut off by the fisher- 
men when killing it. M. Harvey.” 

[The photograph of the body we have not reproduced, as 


it presented no striking feature. ]—Ep. 
ll $$ 


SNAKES SHEDDING THEIR SKINS. 
aampcapacase 
Epiror ForREsT AND STREAM:— 

I once had the chance to see asnake shed his.skin. I 
think it was in the month of June. I was standing in the 
field when I observed a striped snake going.through some 
strange contortions, turning first on his back and then on 
his side, and all thts time his head was kept in between 
two small sprouts about half aninch apart. I thought at 
first he was insane, or performing for the circus, but in a 
few moments all was made plain; he was getting the old 
skin started from around his mouth. At last it gave way, 
and began to roll over his back, and he soon pulled himself 
out of it, and left the skin turned completely wrong side 
out. He then went on his way, acting as though he felt 
very happy. 

Question: Do all snakes shed their skins? and if so, do 
they shed them more than once in a year? and will snakes 
freeze and then thaw out and live, as worms, ants, bugs, 
etc., do? I have found that striped snakes will drown under 
_ water in a short time. Now, how is the water adder con- 
stituted that he can remain under water? Will some of 
your correspondents please explain? I found on examina- 
tion that the snakes shed a covering to their eyes, and I 
am inclined to the belief that they can see but little, iff 
any, forsome days prior to shedding their skins, and lie 
around inactive. J. L. Hersey. 
Eprror FoREST AND STREAM :— 

Mr. Hersey’s letter is quite interesting, and I hope it will 
induce others to send to FoREsT AND STREAM their obser- 
vations on the subject. His queries, too, are very suggest- 
ive, though they forcibly remind the reader that it is easier 
to ask questions than to answer them. 

Do all snakes shed their skins, and if 80 do they shed them 
more than once in a year? 

All snakes do shed their skins, the first moult occurring 
soon after the young snake is born. The moults are re- 
peated at intervals of a month or two during the warm 
season, but in winter none occur. In captivity the shed- 
ding of the skin is not so frequent, and is very laborious 
and painful, sometimes resulting in death. 

The shed skin is usually turned completely inside out, as 
in the case mentioned by Mr. Hersey. Whether this is 
always so is a question on which we need more light. Mr. 
James Simson, an enthusiastic correspondent of Land and 
Water, insists that they are frequently left ‘‘as the snake 
wore them.” Frank Buckland is equally positive that this 
never occurs. I have in my possession the skin of a moun- 
tain black snake (Coluber Alleghaniensis) nearly seven feet 
long, which is inverted as neatly as a glove finger could be, 
and without a tear in it; also, an inverted skin of the com- 
mon black snake, (Bascanion constrictor). I have a skin 
shed in November by a rattlesnake (Candisona horrida), 
afterwards a pet of mine, which remains in its natural po- 
sition. I did not see the operation of moulting, and it is 
barely possible that the skin may have been turned while 
fresh and soft, but Ido not believe that it was ever com- 
pletely inverted. I should state that the snake was not in 
captivity when he shed this skin, but was taken just after 
the act of moulting. 

‘* Will. snakes freeze and then thaw out?” 

Spallanzani kept snakes, frogs, and salamanders in 2 
state of torpor in an ice house for three years and a half, 
and then easily restored them to activity. In our climate 
snakes retire at the approach of cold weather into their 
winter retreats in old burrows, hollow trees, or stone heaps, 
and there they remain, hibernating, until they are revivi- 
fled by the warm rays of the spring sun. It would seem. 
as if they would often be exposed to a freezing tempera- 
ture. I have found the common toad, in the ¢arly spring 
thaws, hibernating in the soil a foot or two below the sur- 
face, where it must have been surrounded throughout the 
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Since the foregoing occurrence took place a perfect 
specimen has been captured by some fishermen in Logie 
Bay, a few miles north of St. Johns, and I have been for- 
tunate enough to obtain possession of it. After carefully 
measuring it. I had it photographed and then immersed in 
the strongest brine. Its dimensions are small compared 
with those of the giant seen in Conception Bay, but still it 
possesses great interest for naturalists. The body of this 
cuttle is eight feet in length and five feet in circumference. 
The tail is two feet in breadth at the widest part, and has a 
fin like expansion. The fish, on examination, proved to be 
a decapod, having ten arms, radiating from the central 
part, or head, in the centre of which isa strong, horny 
beak, shaped like that of a parrot, and about the size of a 
man’s fist. The eyes are behind the central nucleus, and 
are each four inches in diameter, very prominent and dark, 
with a white circle around. Two of the arms are much 
longer than the others, being each twenty-four feet in 
length, not more than two inches and a half in circumfer- 
ence, and arranged at the extremities with sucking disks, 
arranged in the same way as in the amputated arm I have 
already described. All of these suckers have sharp dentic- 
ulated edges, and twenty-four of them are large, and ar- 
ranged in two rows, each being an inch in diameter. The 
others vary and decrease in size towards the extremity, 
where they are not larger than a split pea. In all there are 
about 150 suckers on each of the long arms. The eight 
shorter arms are each ten inches in circumference at the 
point of junction with the head, and taper to a fine point. 
Their under surface is completely covered with large suck- 
ers, arranged in a double row, and each arm carries about 
ore hundred. The total number of suckers+is thus about 
1,100. The eight shorter arms are each six feet in length. 
Connected with the body is a funnel, through which the 
water is ejected after the extraction of its oxygen by the 
breathing organs. This funnel runs the entire length of 
the body. It serves another purpose—when the water is 
forcibly ejected by the reaction of the surrounding me- 
dium the fish moves backwards with great swiftness, while 
the forward motion is accomplished by the movements of 
its tail. There is a second funnel, through which the inky 
fluid which it secretes is ejected when the creature wishes 
to escape from its pursuers. 

It is believed here, by those familiar with these cuttle- 
fish, that my specimen is a young one—perhaps two or 
three years old—and which, if not captured, would prob- 
ably have grown to the length of forty or fifty feet in the 
body, as their growth is wonderfully rapid. At all events, 
the existence of cuttle-fish in the waters around this island 
is beyond all question. I am informed by an intelligent 
person here, whose veracity I could not question, that he 
measured the body of a cuttle fish cast ashore in a storm 
in Green Bay, about two years ago, and found it eighty feet. 
The Rev. A. E. Gabriel, of Portugal Cove, assured me that 
in the winter of 1870, when he lived at Lamaline, on the 
southern coast, two cuttles were cast ashore whose bodies 
measured forty and forty-seven feet respecttvely. Many 
persons have informed me of having seen them from twelve 
to twenty feet in length of body, and arms between thirty 
and forty feet. Our fishermen universally believe in them, 
and call them ‘‘big squids.” They have-a saying that ‘‘the 
squid is the biggest fish in the sea.” A fisherman here—a 
simple-minded, honest fellow—told me that his small coaster 
was once anchored in one of the northern harbors, when 
suddenly, though making no water, she began to sink. 
Those on board took to their boats in alarm, but after go- 
ing down till the water was nearly on a level with the deck 
she suddenly rose again, and took no harm Soon after 
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winter by solid walls of frozen earth. A pet black snake, | keys, then it must be truthfully said that our ancestors 
id esa fs a well ventilated, unwarmed room, endured lave given us the best thougliéy- and principles of bridge Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 
4 : weather when the mercury stood at zero in the open air, | COMStruction.” 

but succumbed at twenty degrees below. I attribute his Humboldt, in his “Travels,” (Bohn’s ed., vol. 2, p. 69 THE BOX, AN INCREASE OF PLANTS. 
a death by freezing to the fact that he was not in a state of | says:—‘‘The uniformity with which the araguatos (simia aomnencxe 
a complete hibernation, as he had frequently been handled | “7sina) perform their movements is extremely striking. “Throw hither all yout cnietish dade cite 
ail during the early winter, and thus partially aroused from | Whenever the branches of neighboring trees do not touch That on thegreen turf suck the hurried showers, 
. his stupor.. A very interesting series of experiments could | each other the male who leads the party suspends himself And purple all the ground with venal flowers; 
d be made upon the hibernation of reptiles. * by the callous and prehensile part of his tail; and, letting fall a the rath primrose that forsaken dies, 
. A . $ ; ; “a 8 : e tufted crow-tree and pale jessamine, 
a. ‘How is the water adder constituted that he can remain under | the rest of his body swings himself till, in one of his os- The white pink and the pansy frecked with jet, 
f water?” cillations, he reaches the neighboring branch. The whole The glowing violet: 

Cold blooded animals, such as serpents, consume little | file perform the same movements on the same spot. It is The musk-rose, and the well attired woodbines, 
i food, and, even when in activity, little oxygen, in this re- | almost superfluous to add how dubious is the assertion of prin presee. 5: seen: Dat valve We panne Set 
: ° : 248 a — 3 ry flower that sad embroidery weaves. 

e spect forming a marked contrast with highly vitalized, Ulloa, and so many otherwise well-informed travellers, ac- pales ae: 
a warm blooded animals. Birds, for instance, in their ner- | cording to whom the marimondos (simia beleebuth), the ara- IX our last paper—No. II].—we gave our readers some 
st vous, restless activity, require incredibly large supplies of | guatos, and other monkeys wita a prehensile tail, form a advanced ideas with regard to improving and elaborat- 
n food and a miniature blast furnace of oxygen to supply the | sort of chain in order to reach the opposite side of a river. | ing the plants in the box of earth within the common win- 
.. incessant waste of their tissues. Serpents, on the contrary, | We had opportunities, during five years, of observing thou- | dow. This you will at once admit can be very much im- 
as pass the greater part of their lives ina state of sluggish | sands of animals, and for this veryreason we place no con- | proved upon, and greater progress made in number of 
t- repose, much like that of the higher animals in hiberna- | fidence in statements possibly invented by the Europeans | plants and soils, and many ornamental additions intro- 
2g tion. Hibernating mammals can be kept under water for themselves, though repeated by the Indians of the missions | duced as the simple results of suggestive embellishment. 

an hour at a time without harm, though three or four min- | as if they had been transmitted to them by their fathers. | You first commenced, perhaps, with a single rose tree, & 
s utes would be sufficient to kill them if they were in their Man, the most remote from civilization, enjoys the aston- | violet, or ajhyacinth bulb. You learned in our practical 
h natural state of activity. The nearly complete suspension | ishment he excites in recanting the marvels of his country. | paper that a knowledge of the soil necessary to the growth 
; of all the functions of life reduces the demand for air, as | He says he has seen what he imagines may have been seen | of these plants must, if not already known, be acquired. 
‘a for food, almost to zero... The water snake, coiled up un- | by others Every savage is a hunter, and the stories of | You are now somewhat acquainted with the chemistry of 
e der a stone at the bottom of a pond is not in a condition to | hunters borrow from the imagination in proportion as the | the making of soils, and preparing the same for your 


animals of which they boast the artifices are endowed with 
a high degree of intelligence.- Hence, arises the fictions of 
which foxes, monkeys, crows, and the condor of the Andes, 
have been the subjects in both hemispheres.” 

Certainly if such an eminent scientific and critical ob- 
server as Humboldt fails to see such an exhibition during 
an observation of five years, seeing thousands of these ani- 
mals, and characterized the story as dubious, the proba- 
bilities are against its being witnessed by the ordinary trav- 
eller. It is not the first time that a love for the marvellous 
has led to invention or exaggeration. Probably in this case 


plants. You have from a few simple instructions pro- 
duced a perfect blossom of the rose, the violet, and the 
hyacinth. You have learned that the soils thus prepared 
will grow many of the species cultivated, and you have 
not to learn this again; only to remember it. You now 
propose to make a garden within your window, which we 
will suppose to be a goodly-sized bay window, fronting on 
a southerly aspect. Plants of one species love full sun- 
shine, of another quiet shade, and of another sunlight and 
shade, and some will rejoice in a tropical clime, warm and | 
humid. These different climaterics you will have more or 


d demand large supplies of oxygen. Still he requires some, 
and a brief glance at his breathing apparatus will show us 
where he gets it. Like most other serpents, he has only 
one lung, the other being present merely as a rudiment. 
ag ‘This lung extends a good deal more than half thz length of 
lhis body, and the lower part is expanded into a membra- 
nous sac, or bag, capable of containing a considerable 
quantity of air. This bag stands Mr. Tropidonatus sipedon 
in good stead in more ways than one. When he dives he 
“swallows his meal in a single mouthful, which is so ungen- 
teelly large that it presses against his windpipe and stops 


a 


Fr : 

1e his breathing, so that for the time being he must get his | the fact of the single monkey swinging from branch to | less to imitate or produce, if you would rejoice your eyes ! 
1e oxygen from his internal reservoir. Then when he makes | pranch has been the foundation for the fiction of the chain. | with fairy grottoes or tropical dells in a miniature window 

yn @ voyage under water he can carry with him a cargo of While such stories may sometimes serve very prettily to garden. All these you can have in a greater or less degree 

n good fresh air. ‘point a moral or adorn a tale,” it would seem to be in the of perfection, according as you are skilled or unskilled in 

at I have not compared the lungs of the water and land | ;jtorest of science, and a desire for exact knowledge in all | the works of your hands. Your box may be made to fit 
a snakes, but I imagine that very little difference would be | 4.,,;:tments of natural history, that anything doubtful or | into the window seat only, or made larger and deeper, as 
ld detected. Professor Agassiz made a very interesting series | 1, dering on the marvellous should be given currency with | hereinafter described; if for the seat only the width may 
y, ‘of experiments with a view to determining the relative caution, and especially should not be used as an introduc- be such as to bring it nearly out to the sides of the room, 
1f ung capacities of land and water turtles. He proceeded | 5:5, to an article on such a subject supposed to require ac: | S8Y 4 shelf of three feet in width by fifteen inches in 

le by pumping ail the air from the living turtle, then pump- | acy of statement as “Bridge Building.” height. This may be made of half inch pine, with a good 

It iing them full of water, then pumping out and measuring It would aleo seem to me, aside from the authority of bottom. In this box you can place a zinc pan, with a hole 


in the bottom, to hold the earth; and with a good drain- 
age; fill it with broken crock even with the top of the zinc 
pan, which is to be four inches in depth. Having now 


the water. He found that the capacity of the lungs of the 
jo land turtle averages twice as much in proportion to the 
weight of the body as that of the water inhabiting species, 


Humboldt, that a little thought would demonstrate the im- 
probability of the bridge story. In the first place the pen- 















es ie ; . pare dul t ld i ingi k of th 
6, although the sea turtles carry a sufficient supply of air in caused Saardowae Wane toe tome wee eae ert a "i filled in your earth to the right depth, you can plant out 
A heir lungs to enable them to remain under water a half | ™ aan Teus VORCeN ae vaxteer of fleets. helen Sol carat oki. 4 
~ ‘hoer or more tion of the tropics would allow but in few places. Again, bie . oe oe y , P a 8, ae a a = > e pe 
i : . : 7 j ny plants or too close together. Nursing plants is on 
of It will be found that water animals, as a rule, have their | When we realize that the pendulum must acquire sufficient feta a snsidisies eneeidinidibian eee P 
ma ‘breathing organs much smaller than land animals. This | ™otion to attain a horizontal position to reach across the | Wits on a hase } bef nank eh deen 
; : ini a face stream, as wide as the tree is high, it is diffieul* to conceive SOE SEN SS POE ES eee ee ee eee 
I apparent paradox is explained by the fact that a large ’ , zn,  hematital cities ot tildes: Sininiemiinis, Miguel 
ae 4 ; where the motive power is to come from; surely not from a : . ee ee 
if amount of oxygen may be absorbed by the skin from the : : : sisting of many varieties. On each end of your box t 
c ake Aldine - the swinging or swaying of the lower monkey of the liv- | | - . cae agine-s 
ie air diffused through the water. G. Brown GooDE ging ine window vee dan tlatescush eatlaht seend a d 
: , tte ‘ ing chain, say twenty-five or thirty feet long. But given : y — prig ee 
Smithsonian Institution, January 3, 1874. g » 82) y ae g G5ven 81 one-inch in diameter, at UC distances f eth cthe 
—- 0 tree as high as the stream is wide, and granting the swinging d eee ee eee 
DO SNAKES HISS? sufficient, the pendulum not being rigid, but a chain, would | 84 UP” these narrow shelves small pots may be placed. 
ilk sag, and diminish its reaching powers, if I may so speak, so These shelves may be many or few in number, according 
e EpitoR Forrest aND STREAM:— that when the end monkey of the chain had gained the sk Arpananspanrn nels gta a Serre meant 
a Let any one tease a bull snake, and he will be satisfied | height of the first, the chord of the ‘‘catenary curve” would rock work, and leave small niches for prepared earth, to 
al that they do. Last October I killed a snake on the prairie | not reach across the stream. And again, how could the me the nee ra. the —_ oxalls, small. ferns, and 
in Adair county, Iowa, five feet long, about an inch thick, | end monkey /and on the opposite bank, as the descriptjon ew interesting climbing sad sealing; plants. The-eflest 
= tail extremely sharp, back dusky, and belly very brilliant quoted would seem to imply? for when in a direct line be- of this may be enhanced by covering the rough framework 
lemon color. No one there had ever seen or heard of such | tween the swinging point and the opposite bank he would of shelves with a paper, sanded and painted, to resemble 
ig asnake. I did not examine it to see if it was venomous. | be a considerable distance from it, and his landing and rock. Small, clear ores of granite rock, etc., can be 
e- Can some one tell me its name? O. H. Hampton. climbing the nearest tree would indicate a wonderful elastic used very effectively in this connection, but al this requires 
. a ee ee power in the chain. The strength and ability of the first taste and study, as well as a knowledge of soils and plants, 
; MONKEY BRIDGE BUILDERS. monkey to sustain the weight and tension of the swinging Have your shelves ” constructed that they do not.ccoupy 
” ie chain described, and other points of doubt, might also be more than six or seven inches of your box; sud: them you 
Epriror Forest AND STREAM:— suggested. What says Forest AND STREAM? S3.L.S. can commence the planting of your box at once. Your 
as To throw light upon doubtful questions or statements in ——— rock work may be, if you desire. two or three feet in 
_ regard to anything in natural history, even if not concern- | J, T. Wilson, of Brighton, Massachusetts, writes to us height, if well constructed: . How, we: suppers Geman 
* ing game, is, I suppose, within the province of Forest | that he hasa mounted specimen of a milk white wood- _ a pleat aetns Gewese that: Sate aati Seeenne ee 
ud AND Stream. In Seribner’s for January, under the head | cook. which was killed about fifteen years since by Elijah try with one or two fine hardy rose bushes—say four gera- 
ce “ aoa : ’ -erenhine este Antes b fine plants, different varieties, but of nearly th 
of ‘‘Nature and Science,” is the following :— : ‘ 7 niums, fine plants, different varieties, but of nearly the 
ie Bronson in Milton, Massachusetts, and bagged at the time simno-eine. two bellet = two: viek dante d 
c “In an article on this subject [bridge building] Mr. John | with other cocks of the ordinary color and species. He asl Sea weiss ete: eee Saree 
: W. Murphy says:—The first bridge builders that were of | adds that this is the ‘only one I ever saw, but I think I ee ee ee 
et kin to humanity were of the monkey race. Travellers | j;aye heard of one in Troy. New York.” rw: ill thank glass, and may without detriment have the full direct rays 
e, who nore been througa the wilds of Africa, South Ameri- teh tilellinenhaesheeaelal ad ir oleae . albi . = a “~ of the sun, and they will flourish if well attended to other- 
ia oa, an portions of India, tell us how the monkey is a | % e ue their reports on albinoism, to tur- | wise. You can also set in this box hyacinths, crocuses, 
in ridge builder. The traveller has frequently described | nish data for a comprehensive article on this interesting etc.: near the base of the shelf of rock work, and ‘at th 
how he has seen a convoy of monkeys making the attempt | subject. The cumulative evidence of facts is invalua- aia ‘ ; ae 
t), to cross the stream, and proceeding hy a process which is | ple ]—Ep 7 part having the least sun two or three good strong English 
0- described in this wise ee leading monkey climbs a tree, : ; spnenpaiiiaaee violet roots, sinking the pots even with the level of the 
is as close eg Shore as can be selected, holding by his fore- DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Parks, ) earth in your window box. If, asis the case sometimes, 
le —- ccmediar ait a He a Be pga A to Orrick or MENAGERIE, you have in your box case a cool recess at one side or end, 
of hensile tail, until, one after tes Gthens they aovt Settee : 5 pr eenileae dee a 1874. J then this is just the place for a well potted camelis to 
in so attached, head and tail (the h eight of the tree being Animals received at Central Park Menagerie for the week | stand. Camelias always delight in cool, moist atmospheres, 
er equal to the width of the stream), that the lower monkey, ending January 9th, 1874:— and this should be ever kept in mud. 
ere a a ? ground, by 9 pennies move- noe ae girafa. Hab. Africa. You car. grow in such a box asthe one here described 
Imself to the opposite side of the stream. aced on exhibition. : i i 
” He then climbs the nearest tree, and when he has gained Two sea lions, Humetopsas stelleri. Hab. Northern Pa- ow oo Sees oe and npr = anne 
f the height of the first monkey it will be easy to understand | Cific Ocean. Plaéed on exhibition. e rock work several kinds of rare and curious plants an 
’ that there will be formed acatenary curve of monkeys from W. A. Conxire. bulbs. The striped grasses, if not too profusely used, give 
te tree to tree across the stream. On this curve the youthful SSS a pleasing effect to the corners of the rock work, while a 
sir monkeys, — comparatively infantile monkeys, and the —One of your young legal gentlemen substituted a cus- | spray or two of the variegated periwinkle will be very ef- 
s, -— en ie eae aw. and no monkey, | pidor for the old fashioned receptacle. Within an hour | fective. Upon these bits of rock work, as you progress 
vi- water in crossing €, or aged, wets his feet in the | after the purchase, two freshly lighted twenty cent cigars | with your study, you can place several specics of mosses, 
m. “Now let us see how our catenary bridge is removed rolled off the desk and disappeared in its yawning mouth. | which will be perfectly at home in such a situation as this. 
‘a- oe its work isdone. The first monkey by a signal from Shortly after, a letter from his affianced, enclosing a photo- Some time since I gave a plan for the construction of 
ng ae side of - stream, lets go his hold of the limb graph, got joggled off and shot intothesamechasm. Then | quite a large window box, designed to stand within a large 
ar- a be oe ee ine sae. — Now, if Dar- | he took the cuspidor into the yard, and attacked it with an | sized bay window, into which I introduced a sort of sub- 
he ndants of arace of mon- | axe.—Danbury News. tropical’clime ‘with, good success... Among its attractive 
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eztures was a small fernery and aquarium united together, 
the peculiar features of which, with the whole manner for 
arranging the same, will_make the subject matter of an- 
other paper on the fine effects that can be produced by 
window plant cultivation. 


We introduce the subject of aquaria and fernery united 
in this place to show the exceedingly valuable and indis- 
pensable requisites of water and air for all plants grown 
in a room, where the air is always more or less dry from 
the use of gas and coal fires. If youdesire to place a small 
aquarium, of the oblong or globular form, in your box now 
under discussion, you can do so provided you do, not make 
it too large of itself. Your box being three feet wide, you 
can so arrange your plants as to give ample space fora 
little rock arch of say one foot in height from the top soil 
of your box. Upon these supports (bits of rock cemented 
together with hydraulic cement, I made mine) you then 
place an aquarium fourteen inches long by eight wide, and 
ten inches in height, covering the bo.tom with white and 
colored pebbles and small shells to the depth of one inch, 
and you have a very nice little affair; and the best of all 
is, it does not cost much, and will be found a well-spring 
of pleasure and a source of much instruction for the 
younger branches of the family. Little boys and girls soon 
learn to love plants and flowers, and often little boys will, 
at sight of a little natural history toy, carry his -recollec- 
tions back a whole year, and name the species before him 
and where he last saw one of the same kind. A little boy 
of only two years and eight months of age, upon my pre- 
senting him with a toy turtle, arranged upon a magnetic 
needle, which gave it the appearance and motions of life, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Grandpa, I saw one in the fernery last sum- 
mer.” 

Having your aquarium ready for the water, you will 
plant in the same one or two small roots or sprigs of the 
vallisneria spiralis, which easily roots itself among the 
pebbles at the bottom. The other water growing plants 
you can sparingly introduce if you choose as conferve, to 
run over the rocks in the aquarium. You. can with much 
benefit to yourself consult the manufacturers and dealers in 
aquariums as to the kind of plants and fish you need, and 

-often half an hour’s talk with an intelligent man is sugges- 
tive and valuable. This digression, however, is incident- 
ally introduced for the benefit of those who would try their 
hand at embellishments at this stage of the window box 
rather than being a part cf the box arrangement we pro- 
posed at the outset for our window box, which is only a 
simple box with advanced improvement, our object being 
to lead all who are disposed to be our pupils to think and 
originate for themselves under our suggestions. 

Some box cases I have seen made a specialty for the bulb 
alone, and from the centre of just such a box of eartha 
small granite rock arose, of the size of a peck measure, 
and six or eight inches in height. The’hyacinths were ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle around the box, the highest plants 
nearest the glass, and the next highest next the outer row, 
and so on, much care being had in the nice adjustment and 
harmony of color in the blooming. At the base of the 
little boulder in the middle were placed on each side, a root 
of the English violet and the various kinds of cr>cus’ in 
all their splendid variety, from the magnificent ‘ cloth of 
gold,” the ‘‘royal purple,” the ‘‘Persian,” and ‘‘or.tre mer’ 
to the humble “‘smelling ray.” They were intermixed with 
some ten or more of the tulip tribe, the low blossoming 
paroquets, and at the corners some few stalks of the single 
blooming varieties lent a charm to the whole, of which a 
written description fails to convey a very definite idea of 
the rare and beautiful treasures of a very simple and easily 
arranged window box. Inthe progress of our papers on 
the subject of window gardening in all its many forms and 
numerous adaptatious to the parlor, the drawing room, and 
the small conservatory we shall show that it is always the 
safest and best path to knowledge to take the sémplest. 

Having your box all ready you can proceed to fill it wita 
such plants as you may desire to see grow and blossom 
about you, but do not expect to create anything wonderful 
in a month or a year; but you may create a most wonder- 
fuland pleasing effect in your cozy sitting room, and 
though the wind and storm rage without, and a misty veil 
of rain or snow holds in icy thraldom the out-of-door 
world, all is brightness and beauty, an almost tropical 
clime, and the odor of sweet blossoms within. 

Among the plants much loved by our lady friends will 
be found the well known, much used smilax, (Medeola as- 
paragotdes). This plant is too well known to need a par- 
ticular deseription. Every child knows its rich, wavy, 
glossy foliage. It isa bulb, and originates at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where it grows in great abundance, requiring 
a rich, rather sandy, clean soil, and is not at all reluctant 
to drink considerable water. Its flowers are of a whitish 
green. The smilax casily adapts itself to almost any situ- 
tion, and will grow in a not very sunny position. It is also 
a good plant for trailing among rock work. 

OLLIPoD QUILL. 
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Tue State Park.—In the message of Governor Dix, 
appears the foilowing, in regard to the State Parks :— 

‘‘Near the close of the last session of the Legislature, the 
Commissioners of State Parks made their first annual re- 
port, in conformity to a direction ‘to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing for vesting in the State the title to 
the timbered regions lying within the counties of Lewis, 
Essex, Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, Herkimer and 

- Hamilton, and converting the same into a public Park.’ — 

Their report contains important views and suggestions in 
regard to the preservation of the forests in this mountain- . 
ous district for the supply of water and timber. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


owned and held by the State be retained.” 


Referring our readers to a thorough examination of this 
most important subject, which appeared in a former num- 
ber of ForEst AND STREAM, we trust that His Excellency 
will further the recommendation made by the Commission- 
ers of the State Parks, and aid it by his personal and official 


influence. 





Che Kennel. 
CLEANLINESS OF KENNELS. 
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E shall shortly publish a description of the fox 


hounds of the north and south, their number, man- 
agement, mode of training, feeding and breeding, compil- 
ed by the most eminent gentlemen of America. In order 
to lay before our readers a short description of the manage- 


ment of the kennel we quote from a clever writer, named 
R. T. Vyners. ‘‘In some kennels where strict economy 


or, as it should be more appropriately termed, parsimony 
is the order of the day, the hounds have no beds allowed 
them on their benches during the summer months; but it is 


a bad system. In the first place the kennels do not smell 
half so sweet as when they are allowed beds, which can be 
removed as often as occasion may require, nor can the 
vermin be kept from getting into their coats half so easily, 
as when there is a little straw to shake the sulphur upon, 
moreover, hounds by continual lying upon hard boards, not 
unfrequently become quite bare npon their backs and 
elbows which has an unsportsman-like and unsightly ap- 
pearance, (where straw is too dear and precious an article 
to be wasted, cuttings of spruce, and scrub oak make an ex- 
cellent substitute, especially the spruce, as it has a tendency 
to brighten the coat and keep the hounds in strong health). 
Ticks as well as fleas are a sad nuisance in some kennels. 
They are always the effect of idleness, filth and neglect, 
and nothing can be easier than to eradicate such pests from 
all sorts of kennels if the feeder will set to work in a pro- 
per manner when he first perceives the evil to break out. 
Pointing up all cracks and crevices to the fullest extent up- 
on the sides and ceilings and two or three whitewashings 
with hot lime and water, will perfectly eradicate the intru- 
ders, provided that when the hounds again return to their 
sleeping kennels, their coats are free from vermin. Pre- 
vention is always better than cure; a little sulphur sprinkled 
upon the beds will prevent the vermin from ever breaking 
out again, unless the hounds are allowed to pick up ticks 
and fleas when shut up in strange places, or the kennels to 
become saturated with filth and dirt under the benches or 
in the remote and dark corners of the kennel. The estab- 
lishing a good and free system of ventilation is a thing not 
half sufficiently attended to in kennels and stables.” (Most 
of the diseases of dogs that occur we are inclined to be- 
lieve may be traced to a neglect of the cleanliness of the 
kennel, either that or insufficient drainage. Ep.) 
atlas 

Fox Hounps or Fiormpa.—The first fox hounds ever 
brought to Florida, were from a celebrated ‘‘pack” owned 
on the estate of the ‘‘Marquis of Berresford,” in England, 
Sir Reginald, (subsequntly Marquis) of Berresford came to 
America and opened extensive indigo plantations, on the 
bank of the St Johns river in East Florida, at a place still 
known as Lake Berresford, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and like ail Englishmen yearned for the most noble 
sport of his far off home. ‘‘Deer Stalking,” as it existed in 
Florida, was new to him; and not being fraught with 
danger, lacked that tone which foxhunting alone can claim. 
Anglo Saxons love ‘“‘fair play,” as the hunter must give as 
much attention to saving his own neck, as he.can to secur- 
ing the ‘‘Brush’,’ and the chances are sometimes decidedly 
against ‘‘Nimrod.” 

Unfortunately for the fox hound of England, the Marquis 
soon discovered that the fox of Florida wouldn’t run half 
a mile before he climbed a tree, and foxhunting was aban- 
doned reluctantly, the dog remained, however, and through 
neglect they rapidly mixed with the cur of the country, 
and the blood has become extinct. Lord Halifax then 
conceived the idea of importing foxes, and actually tried 
the experiment. 

But to-day there is no dog kept in Florida for the - fox- 
chase exclusively. We havea lively and exciting substi- 
tute, however. When we want a foxhunt we can get up 
very pretty sport by calling out a pack of deer hounds; we 
run our fox sometimes half a1 hour, he climbs a sapling, 
we overtake hin and shake him out, the dogs take after him 
again. 

We might introduce Missouri foxes, but hunting our 
“climbing fox” is not foxhunting at all. J. A. M. 

———_ >— -—- 
New York, Jan. 10, 1874. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Having read an article in last week’s ForEst anD STREAM 
on ‘*Can Dogs Reason?” I will relate en igcident that came 
under my own notice; although whether it was reason or 
instinct on the part of the dog, I leave you to determine. 

In the fall of 1871 the Captain and I were tramping 
around the prairie about two miles from Fremont, Neb., 
and with the assistance of the Captain’s pointer, ‘‘Dick,” 
picking up a stray “‘chicken” every little while. A pecu- 
liar ‘“‘point” of ‘‘ducks” some distance off, called our atten- 
tion to him; he would make as beautiful a ‘‘point” as I ever 
saw, when suddenly he would throw up his head, turn it 
in different directions, and appear to be drawing the scent 











They came to no conclusion in regard to the maim object 
of their inquiry, but recommend, until the question can be 
further considered and decided, that the wild lands now 


from all around; then he would give two or three bold 
steps forward, but the Captain’s ‘steady Dick,” “steady” 
would again bring him down to a point. The best descrip- 
tion I can give of his actions, is, that he said as plain as 
dog could say: “‘there is game here, but you need not waste 
your ammunition, I can attend to it if you'll let me go in,” 
which we finally did, by going in all together on a double 
quick, when up went a prairie chicken, but in less time 
than it takes to’tell it ‘‘Dick” iad it fast. 

On examination we found the chicken had one wing 
broken and one thigh badly shattered by shot, and from the 
condition of the wounds we judged it had been done within 
two days, but certainly not on the day we were out. 

I’ve had great respect for ‘‘Dick” ever since, but I can't 
understand yet how he knew that bird was wotinded. 

Luke TRIPP. 
aceaege ee 

A Brave Doc.—From the Columbus Sun of Georgia, we 
take the following :— 

‘There are few observant ones who have been long in 
Columbus who have not noticed the large, intelligent, and 
splendid dogs belonging to Messrs. Chas. Heyman, Henry 
Averett, and W. R. Brown. Their progenitor has a history. 
At the battle of Spottsylvapia Court House Mahone’s divis- 
ion of Confederates, in which was Gen. A. R. Wright's 
brigade of Georgians, was charged by tremendous lines of 
Federals. The attacking party was repulsed with terrible 
loss. In front of the advancing columns was a large dog, 
who advanced ferociously and barking to our lines. Nota 
gun was pointed at him. Of all the terrible odds advance 
ing, eleven to one, only this dog got over the Confederate 
breast-works, and he was captured by some members of the 
City Light Guard, of the Second Georgia Battalion. He 
was brought to Columbus, loved his Southern master bet- 
ter than life. His progeny embrace the smartest dogs in 
the country. The Yankee-southern dog died here some 
months ago at a good old age.” 


aie 
A Doe Tracine STOLEN Goops.—At Leeds on Monday 
a piece of woollen cloth was stolen from a cart, and on Tue: - 
day it was recovered, and the thief captured in a singular 
manner. A dog was observed pawing the ground ona 
piece of land attached to a bobbin manufactory, in White- 
hall road, shortly after two men had left it, and the watch- 
man employed on the premises, suspecting something was 
hidden, made a search, and found the cloth. The place 
was watched, and the thief caught in the act of searching 
for the cloth, and committed for trial.—Land and Water. 
__+>—_—— 


—The old-fashioned stag-hound is extremely rare; how- 
ever, they possess in Florida a magnificent specimen of this 
nearly extinct breed of hounds, as the following from the 
Tallahassee Floridan will satisfy the most incredulous:— 


“During the recent camp hunt on St. James Island by 
some of our citizens, an incident occurred which is perhaps 
without a parallel in the annals of hunting, and deserves to 
be recorded. A large buck. closely pursued by that famous 
stag-hound} Old Ring, belonging to Mr. Hopkins, took 
water, and headed right out to sea; the dog without hesita- 
tion boldly followed him in his voyage over the ‘dark and 
treacherous waves.’ They were watched with intense in- 
terest by the hunters until each was a mere speck upon the 
surface of thesea, and until they were finally and totally 
lost to view. After some time, when it was supposed that 
both dog and deer had found a watery and perhaps a bloody 
grave, in mortal combat, or been devoured by sharks, a 
small object was discovered, which proved to be old Ring 
returning from his long swim, much exhausted, but reach- 
ing the shore in safety. But to the greater surprise of the 
spectators, after a time the deer also avpeared in sight, 
making right for shore, on reaching which he was shot 
down by one of the hunters.” 


Che Horse and the Course. 


ORIGIN OF THE Expression ‘‘A WILD Goose CHASE.”— 
The author of the old book entitled the ‘‘Gentleman’s Rec- 
reation,” published some two hundred years ago, in speak 
ing of the manner in which horses were matched in racing in 
former times says that ‘‘first, then, the old way of trial was, 
by running so many train scents after hounds, this being 
found not so uncertain and more durable than hare hunt- 
ing, and the advantage consisted in having the train scents 
laid on the earth most suitable to the nature of the horses. 
Now others choose to hunt the hare till such an hour was 
prefixed and then “‘to run the wild-goose chase,” which 
because it is not known to all sportsmen, I shall explain 
the use and manner of it. The ‘‘wild goose chase” received 
its name from the manner of the flight which is made by 
wild geese, which is generally one after another; so that 
the two horses, after the running of 240 yards, had liberty, 
which horse soever could get the lead, to ride what ground 
he pleased, the hindermost horse being bound to follow him 
within a certain distance agreed on by the articles, or else 
to be whipped up by the tryers or judges, which rode by, 
and which ever horse could distance the other won the 
match. But this practice was found by experience so in- 
hnman, and so destructive to horses, especially when two 
good horses were matched, for neither being able to dis- 
tance the other, till both were ready tosink under their 
riders through weakness, oftentimes the match was fain to 
be drawn and left undecided, though both horses were 
quite ruined. This brought them to run train scents which 
was afterwards changed to three heats and a straight course.” 

—Mr. Anguste Belmont has entered two colts for the 
grand prize of Paris of 1875. 

—Ata meeting of the stockholders of the Monmouth 
Park Association Mr. John Hoey was elected president and 
Mr. D. M. Hildreth vice president; these gentlemen to ap- 
point the stewards. 

—The race meeting at Monmouth Park will commence 
on the 4th of July next and continue one week. The pro- 
gramme will be published in a few days. 
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Tue Horse Brr.—The question of the bit, and of the 
hand that rules the bit, underlies the consideration of the 
whole subject of man’s dominion over the horse. The in- 
telligence of man kind has hitherto invented'but two prin- 
cipal forms of the bit; the snaffle, the simple piece of iron 
which lies across the myuth, subject fo endless modifica- 
tions, such as being twisted, jointed, and so forth; and the 
curb-bit, a more powerful implement, which has likewise, 
undergone innumerable variations. 


The curb-bit is an adaptation of the principle of the 
lever, and the lengthening of the checkpiece allows a very 
powerful pressure to be exercised upon the jaw of the 
horse. Thesnaffie is, soto say, a natural bit, and the curb 
an artificial one. The snaffle was used by our ancestors 
and by the ancient Greeks; the curb is an Asiatic invention, 
and was probably brought into Europe by the Moors. In 
the famous mosaic found at Pompeii, representing, as is 
supposed, a battle between the Greeks and Persians, and 
which, at any rate, is the picture of a battle between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, the Eastern horsemen ride with curbs, 
and the Europeans with snaffles. The difference in the bit 
modifies the whole style of riding; and as there are two 
sorts of bits, so are there two quite different styles or 
schools of horsemanship, which may be called the eastern 
and the western styles. 

The type of the eastern is best seen in the modern Bed- 
ouin Arab, with his short stirrups, peaked saddle, and 
severe bit; and the western type in its simplest form is 
beautifully exemplified in the Elgin marbles, where naked 
men bestride bare-backed horses. To ride after this fash- 
ion is an athletic exercise; the strength of the man is 
set against the strength of the horse with little ad- 
ventitious aid. The rider restrains the horse’s im- 
petuosity by the sheer force of his arm, and he maintains a 
seat on his back by exercising the muscles of his legs. It 
is the equitation of athletes and of heroes; but it is clear 
that the balanced seat of the Arab, and the more complete 
command over his horse which follows from the greater 
security of his seat, would make him infinitely more for- 
midable in war than the European, in spite of the superior 
strength and size of the latter. 

History teaches us how the cavalry of the Saracens— 
small men on small horses—rode down the Christian horse- 
men till they learnt to ride with the bits, saddles, and lan- 
ces of the Moslem cavalry. The invention of the curb-bit 
necessitated the stirrup, for a man sitting upon a bare-back- 
ed horse is forced to bear, at times, more or less heavily 
upon the briddle; and if, so riding, he were using a curb- 
bit, and he were to lean any part of his weight upon it, his 
horse would stop, or would rear, or would flinch. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans are believed notto have known 
the use of stirrups. They are, indeed said not to have been 
discovered till the fifth century of our era. This, if it is 
true, would apply only to Europe. In the east they were 
used many centuries before. The earliest representation of 
one | know is in the above mentioned mosaic, where the 
horse of a dismounted trooper in Oriental costume is drawn 
with clearly-indicated stirrups; the Greek horsemen in the 
mosaic are without them.—.Vew Quarterlg Magazine. 
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A Horse TorLetre ry ENGLAND.—To show the amount 
of money sometimes expended in keeping a horse stable in 
condition, we publish the following list, by an English sad- 
dler, of articles needed by a gentleman keeping 2 carriage 
and one horse:— ; 


_ Set of single harness complete, one driving whip, car- 
riage mats, whip socket, one loin leather, one suit horse 
clothing, one night rug, one roller, one pair knee caps, one 
set flannel bandages, one set linen bandages, one exercis- 
ng bridle, one head collar, one pair head collar reins, two 
logs, one pair pillar reins, one singeing apparatus, lamp, 
one horse brush, one curry comb, one water brush, one 
dandy brush, two composition brushes, one oil brush, one 
bass broom, one inside carriage brush, one set shoe brushes, 
one crest brush, one brass brush, two rack chains, six rub- 
bers, four leathers, two sponges, one mane comb, one trim- 
ming comb, one pair scissors, one dung fork, one dung 
shovel, one dung basket, one corn measure, one corn seive, 
one picker, one stopping box, one lantern, one pail, one 
barnisher, one setter, one oil can, one oii bottle, one scraper, 
one clippiag machine, one hemp head and reins, and clean- 
ing materials, viz.:—soap, oil, dye, some composition, car- 
riage candles, blacking. 

ees 
—the celebrated trotting horse Ripon Boy, died lately of 
hydrophobia, at Horicon, Wisconsin. 
* a ee 
Tue Goopenoven Horse Suors.—Of course there are 
rational and irrational methods of horse shoeing; men, as 
a rule, keep forever in ruts, and why should farriers be 
supposed to differ from tlie general rules governing man- 
kind? Expert as horse shoers may be in the art of secure- 
ly fastening the iron shoe to the soft and “tlastic pad called 
a horse’s hoof, the grand error, the oversight, the ignorance 
dispiayed, is in the construction of the shoe itself. We 
may build a house of a peculiar stone, and employ the 
cleverest masons to place and point the stone, but if the 
stone be poor in quality, all the skill of the masons goes 
for nothing, for the house will, in tine, crumble and go to 
pieces. 

, Now-a days, fortunately, the construction of the shoe 
itself, has been taken out of the hands of the blacksmith. 
and no end of careful study has been directed towards the 
construction of an iron shoe, which shall not only be last- 
ing, but at the same time, preserve the nature and quality 
of the hc tses foot, and we have no hesitation from actual 
experience in recommending the Goodenough horse shoe. 
In the first place, it is a light shoe, being scarcely half the 
weight of the old-fashioned shoe. . The foot surface has the 
marked advantage of having a true bevel, making that por- 
tion of the web which receives the bearing of the hoof, the 

widch of the thickness of the wall or crust. Especially 
now, In winter, the calking on the shoe is excellent to pre 
vent slipping. In the ordinary method of calking, the shoe 
rests on three points, straining the foot so that the frog 
which is unsupported, takes an unnatural proportion of the 
peeeeere _ In the Goodenough shoe the calks are wisel 
pe 2 in such a way as to give a natural bearing all 

und. There is no possible doubt but that the Good- 

— shoe not only keeps a horse more squarely on his 
ee a the rider or driver from danger, but necessarily 

fo the comfort of the horse, and one immense advan- 
age in the Goodenough shoe is, that when well put on, it 
is by far the most economical shoe in use. , 
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‘THE BEARS OF THE PYRENEES. 





HE bear is a serious beast,.a thorough mountaineer, 
curious to behold in his great-coat of felted hair, yel- 
lowish or rrayish in color. It seems formed for its domi- 
cile and its domicile for it. Its heavy fur is an excellent 
mantle against the snow. The mountaineers think it so 
good that they borrow it from him as often as they can, 
and he thinks it so good that he defends it against them to 
the best of his ability. He likes to live alone, and the gor- 
ges of the heights are as solitary as he wishes. The ho!low 
trees afford him a ready-made house; as these are for the 
most part beeches and oaks, he finds in them at once food 
and shelter. For the rest, brave, prudent, and robust, he 
is an estimabie animal; his only faults are that he eats his 
little ones, when he runs across them, and that he is a poor 
dancer. 

In hunting him, they go into ambush and fire on him as 
he passes. Lately, in a battue, a superb female was track- 
ed. When the foremost hunters, who were novices, saw 
the glitter of the little fierce eyes, and perceived the black 
mass descending with great strides, beating the underbrush, 
they forgot all of a sudden that they had guns,and kept whist 
behind their oak. A hundred paces further on, a brave 


fellow fired. The bear, which was not hit, came up on a 


gallop. The man, dropping his gun, slipped into a pit. 
Reaching the bottom, he felt of his limbs, and by some 
miracle found himself whole, when he saw the animal hesi- 
tating above his head, busy in examining te slope, and 
pressing her foot upon the stones to see if they were firm. 
She sniffed here and there, and looked at the man with the 
evident intention of paying him a visit. The pit was a 
well; if she reached the bottom, he must resign himself to 
a téte-i-téte. While the man reflected on this, and thought 
of the animal’s teeth, the bear began to descend with infi- 
nite precaution and address, managing her precious person 
with great care, hanging on to the roots, slowly, but with- 
out over stumbling. She was drawing near, when the hun- 
ters came up and shot her dead.—A Tour through the 


Pyrenees’ Taine. 
> + 
SNAIL PRESERVES. 


cee abies 
NAIL dealers are not content with collecting the cork- 
S screw individuals wherever they may happen to see 
them; they proceed more systematically, and keep up snail 
gardens or snail preserves; it is really snail culture, analog- 
ous in some degree to the oyster culture of England and 
France. In the Voralberg, a bit of the Tyrol that juts in 
like a wedge between Bavaria and Switzerland, there are 
regular snail gardens, intended to subserve the twofold pur- 
pose of ridding the farmers of a nuisance, and providing an 
article of food for such human beings as can relish it. In 
various parts of the canton or distinct, during two or three 
summer months, the gardens, hedges, coppices, woods, and 
damp places are thoroughly examined by boys and girls, 
who collect the snails, and deposit them in small plots of 
ground set apart for the purpose. Each of these plots 
forms a dry garden an acre or two in extent, free from trees 
and shrubs, and having a moat or running water all round 
it. The plot is covered with little heaps of twigs of the 
mountain pine, mixed lightly with moss; these heaps are 
placed at regular distances apart. The snails creep into 
them for shelter alike against the cold of night and the 
heat of mid-day sun. When this-shelter is lessened by the 
decay of the small leaves on the twigs, the heaps are fur- 
bished up with a new supply, Every day the snails are fed 
with cabbage leaves and grass, receiving an extra allowance 
in damp weather. When harvest is over, and winter shows 
signs of approaching, they regularly burrow themselves in 
the heaps, and (figuratively speaking) tuck in snugly for the 
winter. The water, after flowing all round the margin of 
the plot, escapes by one outlet only; and at this outlet the 
moat is guarded by a grating. The snails often tumble in- 
to the water while crawling about their domain, or get into 
it somehow or otber, and are carried by the stream towards 
the grating; this is examined every morning, and all the 
wanderers taken back to their garden. When the snails 
have sealed themselves up, they are collected for the 
market, packed in perforated boxes lined with straw. Ac- 
cording to the plentifulness of the grass and cabbage crop, 
each plot or garden may contain from fifteen to forty thou- 
sand snails, some of which come to grief before the summer 
is over; but the majority are destined to the honor of ap- 
pearing on the dinner-table or. supper-table of the South 
Tyrolese inhabitants, who greatly relishthem. Thesystem 
is certainly a commendable one, seeing that it brings to an 
available market what would otherwise be a nuisance and 
source of loss to the hushandman.—AU the Year Round. 
a 


TEXAS CATTLE. 


——_>—_—_ 
N 1872 there were four hundred and fifty thousand cattle 
driven overland from Western Texas to Kansas, through 
the Indian Territory, by Bluff Creek and Caldwell, up the 
famous ‘‘Chisholm trail.” In 1871 as many as seven hun- 
dred thousand were driven across. The general value of 
“Kansas beeves” is $42 to $13 gold; but after deducting all 
expenses the averuge profit on the ‘‘drive” is not much 
more than a fair rate of interest on the money invested. 
But few cattle are transported by sea; the outlet for the 
trade by way of Indianola has never been very successful. 
The Morgan steamships carry perhaps 40,000 beeves yearly 
that way. The two great shipping points in 1872-3 were 
Wichita, on a branch of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railroad, at the junction of the Arkansas and Little 
Arkansas Rivers; and Ellsworth, on the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad. The whole country, at the time of transit, is 
covered with vast herds which begin to arrive in Kansas 
early in May and await,buyers there. A stampede is some- 
thing which baffles description; you must witness it. It is 
a tempest of horns and tails, a thunder of hoofs, a lightning 
of wild eyes; I can describe it no better. Merely to see a 
man on foot is sometimes sufficient to set the average Texan 
cattle into a frenzy of fear, and a speedy stampede; for the 
eat majority of them have never been approached save 
y men on horseback. The gathering up of stock is no 
small task, as a herd of seventy-five thousand cattle will 
range over an area fifty miles wide by a hundred miles long. 
Large stock-raisers are always increasing their stock by 
buying herds adjacent to their ranges. Many persons make 
fortunes by simply gathering up and branding the cattle 
which the rightful owners have neglected to brand.— 
Seribner’s Monthly. 









lew Publications. 
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[Publications sent to this offee, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of ali 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be prompily acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
Saat” omession in. this resnect. Prices of books insertedwhen 

red. 
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ARTISTS AND Arabs. By Henry Blackburn. Author of 
“Picturesque Normandy.” Illustrated. 18mo. Red edges. $1 50. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a finely illustrated little work, and comprises the jottings of the 
author as he paszed through the several places of which he so pleasantly 
speaks. Hs style reminds us somewhat of Bayard Taylor’s manner of 
conversation. The initial chupter opens with the author ‘‘on the wing.” 
The art season being on the wane in Loudon, he commences his journey 
from the Tweed to the Shetland Isles, over the hills and amid all the 
beauties of nature, as unfolded to his artistic eye in a mild July day. 
Being one of a sketching party of two, our friend Blackburn has fally il- 
lustrated his travels with graphic sketches of his picturesque tour among 
what he tritely calls ‘Artists and “rabs,”’ and well has he acquitted him- 
self in the work before us. We can vnly recommend this work to our 
friends; we would much like to tell them more about it, to speak in de- 
tailof Algiers, The Moorish Quarters, Our Studio, Models, Our Life 
School, The Bouzareah, A Storm, and the many other highly interesting 
illustrated papers, but we forbear. 

—_ —_ —<- = -— 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Tue Days or My Youtn. By Amelia B. Edwards. au- 
thor of the ‘Vagabond Heroine,” &c. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 

300K oF STANDARD Farry Tares. Illustrated with ten 

full pages of engravings after designs by Dore and Cruikstanks. 12 

mo. $150. Phila,: Porter & Coates. 

THE In.usrrateD Book or Domestic Pouttry. With 
twenty chromo illustrations, ete. By Martin Doyle. Brown, 8vo. 
$4 50. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 

Ten Nicuts ix A Bar-Room. By T. S. Arthur. Ilus- 
trated edition. Cloth, extra, $1 25. Phila.: Porter & Coates. 


History or Porrsmoutu, N. H. In two series, each a 
complete work in itself. By Chas. W. Brewster, a pleasant, reliable, 
correct historian. Portsmouth, N. Hf.: Louis W. Brewster. 

Tur HouskkEEPEE’s Manvat. By Catharine E. Beecher 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Tlustrated. N. Y.: Pab, By J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

Liprary or Poerry AND Sone. Being selections from 
the best poets. Tlustrated. With an introduction. By W. C. Bry- 
ant. Néw York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Toe Money Maker; or The Mysteries of the Basalisk. 
Illustrated. Price $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Also Prof. J. 
De Mille’s new book, ‘*The Winged Lion.” $1 50. Lee & Shepard. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co. we have three bcoks 

differing very materially in character, yet each may bé called a pro- 

nounced book. Eachisa good book injits own peculiar department. 

First, we have from the protific pen of Jules Verne,a favorite “Trip from 

the Earth to the Moon;” then we have “Diamonds and Precious Stones” 

a translation from the French of Louis Dienlafait, telling us all about 

gems and their wonderful interesting history; worth twice the price 

named for it. Thirdly, the remarkable history of Stanley’s, called ‘““My 

Kalluber.’’ This is the famous traveller, who says he ‘found Living. 

stone,” and Kallube was to him as the man Friday was to Robinson 

Crase. At first we thought it a book for mature reading, but we think 

it better designed for a younger class of ourreaders. We shall notice in 

their appropriate places all the above books. These notes will be con- 
tinned, giving short outlines of new publications from time to time as 


books are received from the publishers for notice. 
—_— + 








auswers Ea Correspondents.  , 
atonal 
[We shail endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as my be of service to amateur and professiogal sporls- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating locuilities for good hunting, fish 

ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im 

plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species 

governing rules, etc. All branches of the tsman’s craft will receice 
attention, Anonymous Communications not Noticed. 
——_—_ >+———_ 

F. B., Broad street.—Have sent to Nebraska for information, 

O. H. Hampron.—You must shoot off ties at 23 yards. 

Dr. G. F. H., Hartford.—You can have the guarantee of Mr. Price, the 
owner of the champion pointer of England. Do you require an imported 
dog or bitch? 

Aquarium. Two fish are enough for one gallon of water, particularly 
in warm weather. During the winter one or two moremay be added 
to the number; afew aquatic plonts should be kept in an aquarium at all 
times, and receive plenty of light. When plants are first put in, it 
should remain a few days before the fish are put in so the water will have 
time to purify and clear itself. 

ALLEGHANY, Pittsburgh.—Order one of the best grade 28 inch, 10 bore. 
Try it every way, especially for penetration and pattern and report. If 
you are satisfied with the one they send you, then order the proper 
crook in the stock for your friends and suggest any alterations you may 
see fit. 

ExcHaNnce.—One of our most valuable correspondents wishes to ex- 
change a complete set of the Medical and Surgical History of the War, 
got up by the Government at great expense. These volumes are scarce 
and very valuable. Any physician having a setter dog to dispose of can 
make an exchange on terms. 

MastirF, Baltimore.—I have a valuable mastiff; he is looking quite 
thin and sick; see the cause in my letter. Ans. Mix the following and 
give two tablespoonfuls every time: Prepared chalk, 2to 3 drachms;’ar- 
omatic confection, 1 drachm; laudanum, 3 to 8 drachms; powder of gum 
arabic, 2 drachms; water, 7 ounces. 

Unver Lever, New York.—1ist. What barrels are best for breech- 
loaders, Damascus or laminated steel? Ans. Damascus iron of the 
very best quality; but there is some made by unprincipled persons which 
onthe surface presents the Damascus pattern without extending any 
deeper. 2d. Do yon consider Hazard’s No. 2 duck shooting {powder 
coarse enough for a fine 7 Ib., 12 bore. 28 in. laminated steel barrel 
breech-loader? Ans. We don’t understand the question; coarse enough 
todo what? dd. Why does not a pin fire gun shoot as good and as 
strong as a central fire? Ans. Each system has its advocates, bat the 
almost universal use of the central fire by sportsmen has never given a 
practical solution to the question of preference. By reason of the cen- 
tral ignition better shooting is done. 

J. N. W., St. John, N. B.—I have often shot birds m the Bahamas, 
called by the negroes, Gauldings. Can you please inform me of what 
species they are? Their habits are something as follows: It flies about 
lagoons and mangrove bushes towards evening; I never found them 
about in day time; of grayish color and about the size of a partridge; 
head like a hen’s; I found them always alone; will send a sketch about 
them sometime;-they give fair sport, and I have often knocksd them 
over on the wing; I often used to shoot wading from one little island to 
another, with water from six inches to three feet deep and a broiling 
sun overhead; have gone shooting in Jamaica with the thermometer at 
100. Ans. Probably the Mangrove Hen, Radlus longi ostriz, resembling 
a pullet, which is mentioned by Gosse, Naturalist’s Sojourn m Jamaica, 
1851, p. 247, 
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pared with :areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 







become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other ; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forrest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
18 beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 

J ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 

























































‘OUR FLORIDA EXPEDITION. 
thie 

UST as We had began to bewail the probable loss of our 

Forest AND STREAM Commissioner at the bottom of 
the deep blue sea, we were gladdened by the announcement 
of his safe arrival at Mosquito Inlet, Indian River, andtwo 
days subsequently at New Smyrna, Florida, after a tedious 
passage of twenty-five days from Barnstable, Mass., in a 
coasting vessel. We give a brief extract fron: his hurriedly 
written note:— 

‘¢ Will not trouble you with details of my cruise, of the 
beating about in the gulf stream for nearly two weeks, 
while my soul was sickening at the thought of the precious 
days going, gone forever! Iam filled with wrath ard dis- 
gust unutterable, but shall try and make up for lost time. 
Shall commence to gather and hoard away all information 
upon the various species of birds, quadrupeds, fishes, &c., 
for your use in special columns another season. The 
Florida papers are making very favorable mention of our 
expedition, and the ‘‘Floridian” speaks of it as a great un- 
dertaking. Expect to reach St. Lucie in ten days.” 

St. Lucie will be the headquarters of our correspondent. 
Thence he will penetrate to and explore regions almost in- 
accessible, including Lake Ochechobee, of which latter he 
has already written extensively and minutely in these 
columns, These investigations will continue until April, 
and be aided by all necessary attendants and apparatus. 
He has two boats, tents, two men, the complete ordinary 
outfit of a sportsman, photographic apparatus, with 100 
negatives, and a stock of artist's materials—all of which 
were taken with him from New England—and also an In- 
dian and native Florida guide, with swamp ponies, etc. 
His labors include commissions to collect specimens of 
Natural History and Indian relics for the Smithsonian and 
other scientific institutions. Altogether, the expedition is 
fitted out at considerable expense, and for the object sought 
to be accomplished, will prove itself eventually of consider- 
able importance, and attach some credit to the enterprise of 
Forest AND STREAM, under whose auspices alone it has 
been instituted. Both government and private enterprise 
have essayed explorations from time to time into the in- 
terior of Florida, but the information gained has been so 
far of little practical value or benefit, even when most need- 
ed, as it was during the seven years’ Seminole War. How 
frequently we shall be able to hear from our correspondent, 
we cannot say, as there;will be intervals of time when ac- 
cess to mail facilities will be impossible. However, the 
material furnished will be voluminous in the aggregate. 
He wiil write over the signature of ‘Fred. Beverly.” 







All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Tur Forest AND STREAM PvuB- 


All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
° real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 


Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 


Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
, notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 





FOREST AND STREAM 
aS TCT - 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CHALLENGE — | 1862 was the most terrible. On Monday evening, Febru- 
THE COMING POINTER AND SETTER | ®Y “th, says Mr. Proctor, ‘‘a terrible gale from the north- 
FIELD TRIALS. ° west suddenly burst upon the fishing fleet on Georges, when 
cn eget: there were about seventy sail at anchor very near each 

HE interest taken by our gentlemes sportsmen, owners | her. In this ‘gale one hundred and sixty-two men and 

of pointers and setters, in regaré to the challenge | "teen vessels were lost.” The storm of 1871 was almost 
published ezelusively in the Forest AND Stream and ad- | C@4Ally disastrous, 140 souls having perished with nine- 
dressed to ourselves and to no one else, by Mr. R. L. Price and | *€® vessels. This past year has not been without its vicis- 
the Rev. J. Cumming Macdona, is unabated. We are as- situdes; from January to July 1, forty-one lives and twelve 

sured that the challenge will be accepted by some of our vessels have been lost from Gloucester alone. 

most distinguished sportsmen who are pleased with the lib- The great danger arises from causes which may be ex- 
eral and fair manner in which the challenge is worded. | Plained as follows: The vessels following closely one 
These gentlemen having been convinced by us that it would another, all flock to one place, and. if the fishing is good 
be better for all parties concerned to withhold their names | they anchor there. The wind howls, the snow comes 
from publication until the precise rules and regulations down like a pall, and the sea rises. The vessels try to ride: 
governing such_ field trials are published, sportsmen will | Ut the storm at anchor, a craft loses her anchor or her 
kindly wait patiently until we shall receive the information, cable parts, and away she goes with fearful speed. If she; 
by which they may be governed as to the nature of the con- then strike another fishing vessel, the doom of both is: 
test. It would be perfectly within our capabilities to print sealed, there is not the slightest hope; there is a crash 
sundry laws on English field trials, but as we have every heard for an Instant amid the mutterings of the storm, and! 
reason to know that they are not those which will be en- = twp a ee their crews is watery grave. One 
forced for 1874, by producing them in our columns we a oo Ana rsa storm of 1862, tells the story of the: 
might only confuse our readers. We trust in our next issue > tebe T arkness was impenetrable, and a more dis-. 
to be able to publish the revised code, as some slight mat night I never passed. Once in a while the storm would! 
3 zs lull; then we could see the lights of the fleet, but thi . 

changes have been made since the last field trials. f Spree ’ is was 
It may be well for us to state at once that we can enter “i —_. neg hours passed heavily along; they are indel- 
into no discussion in regard to the character of the field y Impressed’ on my memory, and will not be effaced 


trial matches on the other side of the water, not having been mais ye claims gs the night, a large: vessel 
present on the ground. One thing is certain, however, that P Gune near us. e could see her lights, her spars: 


: : ; and sails, as she sped swiftly along on the wings of the: 
once engaged in the contest, according to the English rules, : 
we must abide by their laws. We feel very certain, from storm. Glad enough were we to have her pass us, and I 


the high character of the gentlemen who will engage in this 3 “atic = — — a had she struck our 
interesting contest, that everything will be arranged in the | 504 out “There i ane ; a reaks, when the skipper 
i . : } 

most pleasant manner, no matter which country wins. eee ae aaa vesse oo t right ahead of us!’ On 
One point especially worth mentioaing in regard to Mr. | | eee Beso a ae i was coming directly for us; 
Price’s challenge and which may have escaped the notice | | on ia. a € _— to 7 = own hawser must 
of those not familiar with English cover shooting is, that ae aut at e — ee ~ she passed us, so 
Mr. Price purposes the use of ground in one of the wildest | | a : have leaped aboard, just clearing us, and 
parts of Wales. This shows not only great courtesy, but ere saved from Ganger. We watched the doomed 


liberality on the part of the challengers, because the Eng- sn — sped on her cruise. She struck one of the fleet 
lishman with his dogs, especially trained and broken for one , fe ee and we saw the waters close ever 
open shooting in the ‘‘stubble” and turnep fields, would Then aon . — as we — they both disappeared. 
undoubtedly beat any American bred dogs, not accustomed | 1 4 ROT Oe Se See of the fleet would never 
to this kind of shooting. Balaisin the county of Merioneth, | TU"? © Port. 

North Wales, where is situated the beautiful lake named Another great danger is that which the dorymen under- 
Bala: it is some four miles long by one in breadth, the prop- go. An visiting their trawls, launching their frail boats,, 
erty of Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart, and it is this gentleman the fishermen are often lost during the fogs which enshroud! 
who has kindly consented to lend his grounds and game for them. es The chances of a man thus adrift on the seas are: 
the Anglo-American field trial matches. The face of the small,” Mr. Proctor states, ‘‘and that the majority of those: 
country closely resembles the northern portions of the State | WhO get estrayed from their vessel pay the penalty with: 
of Pennsylvania, as parts of Wynnstay are sterile, barren their lives.” Our authority advises, in order to lessen dan- 


and rocky with a low undergrowth, not unlike that found | 8¢T® of this character, that each dory should _be_ provided 
in the counties of Elk and McKean. with sufficient food and water to sustain life for several 


i 2 : days 
i sting trials which have been placed on 
sae aeeoraieiae Mr. R. L. Price and the * J. | _ Leaving these sadder incidents of the fishermen’s life, 
Cumming Macdona are fully arramged, and everything from the Memorial Book one can gather a great deal of in- 


known in regard to them by the gentlemen who on our side formation in regard to the various fish sought for, and thelr 
are now desirous of taking up"the challenge, we shall pub- methods of capture. Meckerel were first caught about 1812 
lish the same in the fullest details. As acting for our Ame- | With a bare hook, when in 1816 one Abraham Lurrey dis- 
rican friends and English sportsmen, we intend to be most | COvered a method of running lead around the hook, andi 
careful and circumspect in regard to it, and will take no invented the jig. §mall lines and fly lines only came into: 
step that will militate for or against either party, we use in 1823. Bait mills were not used until 1820; before: 
think this proper caution will be applauded in the end. that time the fishermen’s heels ground up the bait. From: 
We might, if we pleased, say a great deal of the preliminary the dozen jiggers of 1812, small and poor craft, sprang the: 
business of this challenge, the same having been already fleet of two hundred clipper schooners used by Gloucester: 


: : : i 1 fisheries of to-day. 
é db out office, but we refrain from doing so, | 1 the mackere to-day, : 7 
fe ee meme distinctly stated. . Cod fishing was first practically tested in 1821 in the Bay 


of St. Lawrence by our Gloucester folk. At first to anchor: 



















































———__—<e —__—_ 
THE GLOUCESTER FISHERMEN. on the Banks to fish was thought to be fraught with dan-. 
ger. Brave old salts thought the current would drag their: 


vessels under water, and it was only in ’21 that they found: 





ENNYSON’S In Memoriam, the most mournful poem 

of the century, devoted as it is to recording the loss of 
a cherished friend, is hardly more elegiac in character, nor 
causes greater sadness than the reading of the plain prose 
which, in The Fishermen’s Memorial or Record Book, tells 
of those brave men who in the pursuit of their dangerous 
calling, have been engnifed in the seas which surge along 
our northern coast. 

The little bark leaves the port, glides on the. quiet seas, 
just ruffled by the breeze, and no one scarce heeds the de- 
parture. She is absent fora week or month, then away 
across the headland she appears again. The watchful eye 
of the wife, the mother, the daughter knows the vessel, 
though to you she seems but as a mere speck on the ocean. 
The vessel nears the shore. ‘‘Thank God,” cry the poor 
women folk; ‘‘they, our husbands, our fathers, our broth- 
ers, have escaped the perils of the Georges or the Banks.” 
Now the craft is better discerned,but her flag, that poor 
little bit of ragged bunting, where is it? It droops at half 
mast! Some one who trod that deck, who sprang once as 
lithe as lithe could be up the rattlines, who threw the 
hook, or worked the dorey, or the trawl, is no more, and 
has been lost at sea, 


‘Who shall the mourners be, ° 
That soon must weep sad tears for him 


They never more must see?” 

Mr. George H. Proctor’s book, the Fishermen’s Memorial 
and Record Book, written in Gloucester, the headquarters 
of the Massachusetts fishermen, gives to us matter of the 
most injeresting character. People read habitually of the 


dangers of the fisherman’s life, and hardly appreciate it 
until the sad facts are brought before their eyes. From , 
1830 to 1878 sailing from this single port of Gloucestcr, 
1;437 men have lost their lives in their vocation of fish- 
ing, and 286 vessels have foundered. Every winter month 
has its vicissitudes, but of all of them the February galefof 


out how to fish when at anchor on the Georges. But this. 
important branch of fishery only became a permanent busi-. 
ness in 1835 or ’36, when halibut was added to cod. In: 
1846 more halibut were caught than codfish; now it is the 
reverse. It is not only on ourown coasts that our hardy: 
fishermen gain their bread. Sometime ago the Forrest anp: 
STREAM recorded the fishing adventures of some of our en-- 
terprising Gloucester fishermen on the coasts of Greenland 
and Iceland. In 1872 six vessels were engaged in the: 
business, and made successful trips to Iceland. But last 
year arriving at a bad season of the year, our fishermen. 
had poor luck. 

The profits derived from these fishing enterprises are 
quite remarkable. A Grand Banker averages nine trips in 
a year, and the trips vary from $8,000 to $17,000, $12,000 
being about the average. All depends upon hitting the 
right market, (see our article in last number on the German 
sea fishing.) Some of .the exceptional trips and money re- 
sults are worthy of mention. In 1866 with a season’s fish- 
ing on the Banks a schooner made $22,000. In 1871 a 
schooner on a single trip sold her catch of cod and halibut 
for $5,361, each of her crew making $213. Time occupied 
in making the trip, five weeks. In mackerel fishing the 
money made is sometimes even larger. In 1865 a schooner 
absent about ‘ive months made a net stock amounting to 
$13,728. The cook’s share was $582. The gross receipts 
from fish sold are called the stock. The men who sail the 
vessels, who reap the harvests of the sea to day, are quite 
different from those of only twenty-five yearsago. Then the 
fishermen were mostly native born. To-day there is a large 
admixture of hands coming from the Provintial waters. 
Between the two styles of vesse!, those from the United 
States and from the Provinces, there was a marked differ- 
ence. The former sailed a clipper-built and well appointed 
craft, the later had only clumsy vessels, and were far be- 
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hind the American vessels in improvements and fittings. 
The provisionment of the men was also much better on the 
Yankee crafts. All this led the Nova Scotia men to seek 
employment on board of our vessels, and a great propor- 
tion of these men number to-day among the most thriving 
and energetic of our Gloucester citizens. The Portuguese 
too form no small percentage of our northern fishermen. 
They are natives of the Western Islands, are quite clannish, 
devout catholics, and are prudent and industrious. Then, 
toc, comes a sprinkling of those rovers of the sea, the 


Swedes and Norwegians, and the Danes and Finns, who 
soon merge their nationality into that of the universa] 
Yankee fishermen, and when sailing into our harbors, for- 


get their fiords and estuaries. 
The enterprise of a single fishing town of Massachusetts, 


Uloucester, which represented in 1872 no less than $3,414. - 


325 as the result of its fishing industry, is worth recording, 


and evidence of material success is shown, when last year 
the increase of tonnage was 16,982 tons over that of the 
previous year. For these and many other interesting facts 
recorded by us, we are indebted to Mr. Proctor’s Book of 


Gloucester fishermen. 





ee 
THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 





HERE is every reason to suppose that under later 
energetic management, this most commendable 
enterprise, the Zodlogical Society, of Philadelphia, will 
shortly be put in thorough working order, and that before 
six months are over, the elegant grounds, especially 
planned for the exhibition and study of wild animals and 


rare birds will be thrown open to the public. 


Zodlogical collections are from the nature of things, 
among the most difficult to manage, and any idea of arriv- 
ing at even a moderate degree of perfection, before a long 
series of years have elapsed, is almost impossible. Such 
institutions are necessarily of very slow growth, and re- 


quire at the outset a large capital and constant care. 


It may be positively asserted that prior to the organiza- 
tion of this Zodlogical Society in our sister city, there never 
has been conceived in the United States a plan for the col- 
lection or exhibition of animals in any respect equal to those 
originated abroad. Our own Zodlogical department at the 
Park, though quite good of its kind, and reflecting great 
credit on its most intelligent director Mr. Conklin, occupies 
but a second or third position in the Park itself. Instead 
of being the prominent feature, an institution by itself, it 
is simply subsidiary, an adjunct to the Park; and in one of 
the late reports of the Park Commissioners, the Commis- 
sioners themselves stated, substantially, the impossibility 
of giving the Menagerie greater prominence without inter- 
fering with some of the main features of the Park itself. In 
fact, as was fully appreciated by Messrs. Vaux and 
Olmstead, to construct and carry out a Park, such as our 
Central Park, is one thing, and to manage and develop a 
Zodlogical collection quite another, and that, to build 
up and manage one alone well, was sufficient occupation 


for any single board of officers. 


Zodlogieal collections and the results to be derived from 
them, are very much more complex than they were thirty 
yearsago. If public curiosity alone was to be gratified, a 
circus show might suffice. Opportunities for study in all 
the branches of comparative Natural History must be 
afforded, and in addition, certain utilitarian claims must 
be attended to. Acclimatization, how to take animals com- 
ing from other countries, and to adapt them to our own 
purposes and uses, must be thought of. Weare only too 
pleased to state that it is exactly with such ideas, toadvance 


science and to utilize nature’s resources, that the Philadel- 
phia Society has been founded. , 
From the Commissioners of the Fairmount Park, the 


Philadelphia Society have obtained thirty-five acres of 


ground at the Thirty-Fifth Street entrance of the Philadel- 
phia Park, and they are now improving ten acres of this 
space by laying it out and constructing walks, buildings, 
cages, houses, and preparing for the proposed collection of 
the Society. 

Of course the expense of an undertaking of this character 
is great; but it is believed that the necessary means to ac- 
complish the object proposed, can readily be obtained. 
With one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the Society 
will be enabled to place the Garden upon a solid and per- 
manent basis, and permitit to be opened to the public in the 
spring of this year. We think that little anxiety should be 
felt by the management as to its success, as there has never 
been a Zodlogical Society of any merit founded in a large 
city, where the receipts did not exceed the expenditures. 
Such has been the example furnished in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Bremen, Vienna, and Amsterdam. In London, 
alone, 600,000 persons visited the ‘‘ Zoo” last year. 

When the Centennial Exhibition draws to Philadelphia 
the whole people of the United States, few will fail to visit 
the Zodlogical collection. 

To show that a commencement has been made, the Super- 
intendent of the Garden is now in the Cape of Good Hope, 
and will return by the way of Calcutta with a ship load of 
curiosities for the Society, and to-day the donations of 
animals of our own country destined for the Philadelphia 
Zodlogical Society are largely in excess of the present ac- 
commodations. One excellent feature of the Society, and 
which we trust will be carried out, will be to inaugurate a 
course of lectures, with publications by the Society, which 
will make the Garden not only a source of amusement but 
of education. 

To start such an enterprise, and keep the collecting 





































grounds in a thoroughly perfect order, the Society, though 
not soliciting pecuniary donations, would be happy to re- 
ceive them. What they ask is that persons interested in such 
subjects should subscribe to, the stock, which with every 
prospect of success, would seem to be able to earn readily a 
dividend of six per cent, in cash, per annum, besides giving 
to the holder of such stock a certain number of free admis- 
sions. For each fifty dollars of stock a subscriber is to re- 
ceive five single admission tickets worth twenty-five cents 
each, in addition to six per cent., or in place of these tickets 
an annual ticket for every two hundred dollars subscribed, 
admitting at all times during the year, any person thestock- 
holder may name. 4 

The plan of the Garden submitted to our notice, seems to 
ve clearly conceived in every way, and with ample room 
and accommodation for all the birds and beasts, and with 
aquaria for the fish. 

We trust that some of our citizens will aid our Philadel- 
phia friends in their efforts, in a work which must reflect 
credit on the whole country. 

That a commencement has been made, is very certain; 
for, but yesterday, we saw the following from an ex- 
change :-— 

‘* A car load of wild animals from the Roeky Monntains, 
for the Zodlogical Gardens of Philadelphia, arrived at Oma- 
ha Saturday.” 

The management is composed of Dr. W. Camac, Presi- 
dent; James C. Hand, Esq., and J. G. Fell, Esq., Vice- 
Presidents; F. H. Clark, Esq., Treasurer; John J. Ridg 
way, Esq., and Dr. J. L. Leconte, are the Secretaries; and 
among the managers we see the names of such well-known 
Philadelphians, of Messrs. Graff. Vaux, Wistar, Childs, 
and Drexel. 

a  - 
A NEW WAY TO COLLECT -DEBTS. 
sealer aeem oes 
HAT our American Indian is endowed with a peculiar 
originality, even his most bitter enemies must allow. 
Civilized man when he sheds blood, does it in an approved 
manner, undoubtedly owing to that superior culture ac- 
quired by years of patient practice. If the Spanish Volun- 
teer, naturally excited by the contest, after wounding the 
Cuban rebel, jabs his bayonet through and through his 
fallen foe, there are precedents for such things; but for the 
Comanchee to plunge an ugly butcher knife into one’s vitals, 
and then to end the performance by a thorough yet curious 
tonsorial process, shows in the Indian a fine perception of 
the bizarre, which is unique in character. 

It is by no means the aboriginal male alone who has these 
idiosyncracies. The squaw has quite as much originality 
as the brave. A number of bonnets having been sent out 
to the female portion of a tribe, and the Ottoe ladies, not 
knowing how to wear them, is not to be judged ‘as 
showing any peculiarities of the kind we would describe, 
nor the fact of their having had the bonnets put on their 
heads properly by their more intelligent white sister, and 
when the bonnet got displaced, the perfect inability on the 
part of the Ottoe squaws to determine which was the front 
or which was the back of it. 

There comes to us from California a most curious and 
original method of collecting debts, practiced by the red- 
skin there, which is wonderfully suggestive. To dun is 
brutal. Everybody knows that, and has felt the humilia- 
tion of dunning or being dunned. The Indian, desirous of 
collecting his small bill, has too much dignity, is too high 
toned a gentleman, with his native nobility, to bother the 
debtor for his small balance of account. Oh tailors and 
bootmakers ! what an example there is for you to be taken 
from the much despised savage ! 

Pey-yoh-gash or the ‘‘Lone Hand,” is indebted to Hey- 
ya-mush or ‘‘Nimble Fingers,” to. the amount of seven 
beaver skins and a deer hide. The Lone Hand is slow of 
payment. What does Hey-ya-mush do? He simply pre- 
pares a stick—not to wail his debtor with—but a little stick. 
He decorates this stick in a peculiar way, paints a ring or 
so of gaudy color round it at each end, then ke carries it, 
and tosses it without uttering a syllable into his debtor’s 
wigwam, simply as a gentle reminder. The delinquent 
Indian sees it, is struck with remorse, takes the hint, and 
getting together the peltries, liquidates his debt on the 
spot. Strange people! It is a terrible stigma on any Indian 
to have these sticks cast up before him, and it is rarely 
ever resorted to. . 

Fancy such a method employed for the collection of 
debts with us. Why it seems to us that it would be almost 
an incentive to get over head and ears in debt. The 
weather, say,is cold, and a man owes money pretty generally 
allaround. His creditors might commence by pitching in- 
to. his house logs of wood, as reminders, until he had 
acquired a measured cord of sound hickory logs for his 
drawing-room fire, with no end of kindling material for the 
kitchen; enough fuel in fact to keep himself warm with for 
the rigors of the whole winter season, and still leave his 
debts unpaid. 

Certainly we have not the nobility of the Indian. Nor 
would we advise at least in New York, that parties about 
the first of the year, who are owed money, should imitate 
the savage. Very certainly, if they did, the debt to the 
wood yards would be very heavy and the price of 
coal would rapidly decline: 

——___.6§6¢———_—___—_ 
—A pack of wolves in Sherbourne County, Minnesota- 


chased a couple of lawyers five miles, and the New Orleans 
Republican thinks it showed a lack of professional courtesy. 






OUR LADY SPORTSMEN. 





T is gratifying to note the growing interest taken in out- 
door recreation by our ladies. Forest anD STREAM 
has no less than six upon its list of contributors, and two 
of these write as intelligibly of the art of fly-fishing as do 
the gentlemen experts themselves. We count among our 
female acquaintances many who handle a pair of sculls 
most deftly, and there is the wife of a certain clergyman, 
himself famous as a student of Nature, who is equally 
handy with rod, gun, and oar, besides being a masierly 
whip. Another lady who is now dead, the wife of an ac- 
complisked author and journalist, spent several years upon 
the Nile in company with her husband, and became noted 
among the boatmen all along the river as an extraordinary 
pistol shot. She used to hit birds on the wing with her 
ivory-handled revolver. One summer’s day, a year ago, a 
gentleman of our acquaintance bantered a married lady to 
shoot a pistol, and put up his felt hat at twenty paces, ex- 
pecting a little shriek when the report followed. The next 
day he was looking over a hatter’s collection, and mourn- 
fully exhibiting his own tile with seven bullet holes in it. 
Equestrianism is a more common accomplishment, while 
archery is indulged in by ladies in many localities. Of 
accomplished lady skaters there is no end. Nothing is 
more charming than a lady suitably attired for the proper 
and untrammelled enjoyment of these out-door pastimes, 
her cheeks rosy with the exercise, and her movements as 
lithe and agile as a fawn’s. Many ladies of the Blooming 
Grove Park Association two years ago adopted the practice 
of wearing what they call ‘“‘mountain suits,” which are 
made of bloomer trowsers, a blouse belted at the waist, 
high boots, and felt hat or jaunty velvet cap with plume. 
We have seen certain ladies among the Adirondacks that 
wore very becoming plaids, with leathern waist belt. In 
dresses of this description the limbs have full play. Briars 
and brambles get little hold; flowing skirts do not impede 
locomotion. Some weeks since some of our lady friends 
wrote for this paper some designs for out-door costumes, 
and when summer ccmes again we shall urge their adop- 
tion by our fair readers. 

Herewith we publish a very fresh and breezy letter from 
a lady in Indiana, which ought to make our languid city 
belles sick with envy, or at least prompt their aspirations 
and emulation. We wish our lady readers would oblige us 
with their fishing, boating, and shooting experiences, what- 
ever they may be. The records of some, we feel, would 
put those of what are termed “‘lords of creation” to 
blush :— 

Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

You extend a kind invitation to ladies to write for For- 
EST AND STREAM. But what can we say that will do for 
the pages of a paper that seems almost entirely devoted to 
sports pertaining to stream, field, and woodland? Gener- 
ally speaking, we are not ‘‘much” as huntresses, and no 
great adepts in the art piscatorial. 

I had not thought I could care at all for a publication so 
essentially belonging to the “lords of creation,” yet I find 
myself strangely interested in almost every article. There 
is so much fresh, out-door dreeziness about them as to make 
even us domestic goddesses long to desert our pedestals in 
the kitchen and roam over the hills and down the dales, 
free as the wild winds around us. 

How delightful the ‘‘Autumn in Nova Scotia!” and I 
trudged around after Fred Beverly through the swamps 
and glades of Florida with a deal of enjoyment. Then 
the boating, shooting, and fishing—especially the black 
bass fishing in the Maumee—for haven’t I waded the ‘‘rif- 
fles” of that dear old stream many a time in the days of 
my childhood, when the water rippled low over its rocky 
bed! And when it got higher have coasted along the shore 
on ‘‘slabs” (got more than one ducking, too,) and rowed a 
light skiff from shore to shore times without number. I 
remember how jubilant I was, and how I crowed over win- 
ning a race, fairly and squarely, against a ‘‘chunk” of a 
boy who bantered me for a row across the river. We each 
had a skiff, light asa feather almost. The ‘‘Bald Eagle” 
was the name of mine, and really it was worthy of the 
name, for it skimmed over the sparkling waters like a bird, 
and I experienced a thrill of delight asthe prow touched 
the grassy bank and I sprang lightly out, while my rival 
was still a full boat’s length behind. It is needless to say 
‘the wer’ mad,” and hurried off home to hide his head in 
his mother’s apron, I guess. 

‘Pretty business” (do I hear you say), ‘‘Miss Prim, for a 
twelve-year-old girl to be engaged in! Better bein the 
house learning to knit and sew than being such a romp!” 
Yes’m, I have no doubt, and I feel awful sorry I was such 
a Tom-boy. I suppose it was only because we were born 
to be hung that whole swarms of us little Miltonvillains 
were not drowned outright. But I often wonder if I do 
not, in a great measure, owe the grand good health I have 
enjoyed all my life to the boating exercise of those long 
days ago. “Emriy JANE.” 

Wayne coanty, Indiana, January, 1874. 

——¢——_ 

—PortraiT oF ‘“‘BELLE.”—The pair of portraits of 
“Belle,” champior pointer of England, will positively be 
ready for mailing on January 20th. We have to apologize 
to our subscribers and friends for the delay. There has 
been considerable difficulty in obtaining an artist who is 
accustomed to draw highly bred pointers, and the rainy 
weather has been much against us. 

OO 

—Can the Grangers be politically honest if they have 

oats to sell? 
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CREEDMOOR. 


TAT [ONAL —_ E ASSOCIL: \ TION 
—OCTOBER 187% 
COMPETITION III A} 
COMPETITION ITI—FIRST 
of twelve from each 


MATCH OF THE N 


Open ta ‘teams’ 

t: dion in the First Division 
Y. All competitors to appear in uniform (full dress or fa- 
tigue), and to be certified by their Regimental Commander 
to be regularly enlisted members in good standing of the 
regiment they represert, and to have been such on August 
1, 1873, as required for the State Prize. 
ton Rifle, State model; distance, 200 and 500 yards; 
shots each distance; 
position at 500 yards. 
tST DIVISION MATCH. 


Name. 


Pvt. Cocks beware.siers = 
Sergt. Maj. Roux........ 


Sergt. Freeman 


Gi. A. Strube........ wee 
Pvt. L. Backer..°.... 


Serg’. Murphy 
Lt. Horsfall.... 
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Sergt. Magner 


Capt. Haiding.......... 


t. Dunning... 
Pyt. Lockwood 


Sergt. Wood . 


Lt. “Col. Gilder-leeve.. 


Pvt. Smith 


Pvt. Waterbury . 


Pvt. Beattie. .. 


Pvt. Cudhpp..... ms 


Adjt. Marphy 


Sergt. Bateman. . 


Sergt Reddy 
Sergt. Harte 


Sergt. Brown.... 


Pvt. Doerlc .. 


Lt. Col. Hitchcock... 
Corp. Engle.......... 
Sergt. Henderson 


Seret. Vail.... 


Sergt. McAvey * 


Sergt Pihet 


Corp. Mansei....... 


gt. Phelan. 
Corp. Hiller 





Sergt. Watkins... 


Sergt. Jeffery 
Sergt. Belsen 


Pvt. Robertson. 
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Pvt. Duke 


Pvt. Ste »phengon. cau 
G. Eddington........ 
Pvt. Malloy...... 
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Capt. Clark 
Capt. Ross..... 


Pvt. Moore...........-.. 
D. Cameron...... .. 
Pvi. Rolsta........ 
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P. ME Grugas......... 
Sergt. Harkins.... 
PRN... cp saedinass 
Sergt. Daniels.... 


Corp Leddy... 


Corp. Collins.... a's 
Sergt. Clerson........ 
Col. Cavanagh....... 
John Mulhern........... 
Lt. Col. Dempsey.... 
M. Hennery...... 
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Sergt. Hanestell. 


Corp. Campbeli........ 2 


Sergt. Munroe. 


Pvt, Harth........... .. 
Pyt. Lohman..... 3% 


Col. Scott. . 
Lt. Berry. 


Sergt. Brodigkn. fees 


Sergt. MeNight..... 


Capt. Fullerton 
Sergt. Douglass 


Sergt. POED Sa sivcvad es 
Ta: MOR scien ce rse> vr 


Col. Conkli 
John Lang. 
Sergt. McNei 
Sergt. Ande “rsor., 


Lt. Col. Mitchell 


Serzt. Waiing........... j 
Pvt. Motley............. | 


Pvt. Humphrys. . 


Pvt. Doolittle .......... 
Sergt. Laycruft........... 
Corp. Steele baw se anes 
L. Montgomery... } 
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Prt. Meahan....... ; 


Corp. Deitricht.. 
Sergt. Granz.. 
Col. By an W. yek.. 


Capt. Herns..... Fitton i 
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Corp. Schroeder......... 
Pvt. Peent... ..... 


Corp. Kanfman.. 
Sergt. Albes.. 


Cor». Heinbeck. ... 
Reuhoff sities cud FT 
Serzt. Jacoby........... 
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DIVISION MATCH. 
regiment and bat- 
of the Natlonal Guard, 8 


Weapon, Reming- 


standing at 200 yards; any 


Score 


at 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


WINNERS. 
At 500 


Prize Name yards Total 
State Divis’n Prize...22d Regt. N ---108 263 
Silver Medal ......... Pvt. Cocks, 22d — 15 29 
Silver Cup............12th Regt. N. Y. .-101 235 


. 9th Regt. N. Y.. a 





Silver Medal’... ..... _ t. Wood,12th N. ¥.22 

Life Mem. N. R. A.. Jol. Gildersleeve.... 23 32-16 2B 
Rronze Medal........ ‘Serge, Maj. Roux, 224.. 333 33-13 28 
Bronze Medal........ Sergt. Freeman, 22d... 332 32-13 28 
Bronze Medal........ Dr Maj. Strube, 22d.... 332 4-14 27 
Bronze Medal... ... Pvt. Smith, 12th N. Y¥.. 82 3-14 %6 
Bronze Medal........ Pvt. Rovertgon, 79th... 34 3 9 B 
Bronze Medal........ Pvt. Backer, 22d... ... 23232 2332-12 2% 


COMPETITION IV—SECOND DIVISION MATCH. 

Open to teams of twelve from each regiment or battalion 
of the Second Divison of the National Guard, N. Y.S 

upon tha same condition as prescribed for the preceding 


match. Weapon, Remington Rifle, State model; distance, 


200 and 500 yards; five shots each distance; position, 200 


yards, standing; 500 yards, any position. 













Sergt. Bunce............ wd N.Y.) 22222 | 10|34024! 13 |23 
Se-gt. Frothingham..... 2322383 |12}/28040)| 9)}2 
Pvt. igs SO ee - 82234 |14;32000) 5 /|19 
Pvt. Kellogg............. * 22042 | 10 | 02402)| 8/18 
PUES THOME c co esc ct “ 24322 |13'000038) 316 
Pvt. Atwater........ Seat i 1 08282 |111/20200! 4 |15 
WEENIE iio oc seas a om 28222 {;11/00022/; 4 (15 
Pyt. Druammond........ | ? 82233 |;183;00002!/ 2/15 
con OIE vic cisivnicccwsecn % ij} 88038 12;00000) 0 (13 
Capt. Sands............ + | 283220 | 9100303! 6 [32 
Pvt. Carrington * 02222 81}00200] 210 
eee | . 02000 Disceavaves | 12 
181 
Capt. Lutz.. .... Bd N. Y.| 43422 15123322; 12 |27 
Sergt. Battenhausen..... % 23234 | 14)/42420 | 12 :26 
Pyt. Schneelock ....... * 24222 12 | 30232) 10 |22 
nee 9 Clemens.......... = 80223 | 10,;32300)] 8 {10 
is PD os ndinnsancics . 82333 |13/00022, 4/17 
Pvt. Cupfer........ peas “ 2202 1310/20300) 5 (15 
Pvt. Kupzer........ here ne ' 022382 | 91}00300] 38 }12 
PVE TROON... 5. pnvcinciesese “ / O8822 |10;00000 0 10 
Pvt. Bopp............ 22222 |10;00000)| 0/}10 
Pvt. Konig........ * 02340 9'/00000! OO; 9 
Pvt, Ritter............ 82002 7 7 
Pvt. Werner. 22020 6 6 
179 
Pyt. Snyder -.--e-. 2Oth N.Y.! 44022 |12);02220] 618 
Pvt. Bayer..... ‘ “ 82224 13'00230' 5/18 
Pvt. Erdman............ - | 38223 |;13;00020| 2115 
rere oF 233% }15|;00000 0/15 
Corp. Heinrichs......... - 23342 |14/;00000) 0/14 
Pvt. Schiellen.......... ” 22223 11;00000 0 11 
Corp. Fogate............ a i; $37 2 11';00°700 0 11 
Sergt. Hussemeter....... * 2 2/9 | 9 
Sergt. Feisler............ " | 2 2 i 7 
Sergt. Rodefe ed......... - | oO 0 2 2 
Corp. Engslitiger....... * | 0 0 0 0 
120 
F. E. Holton... ..... {13th N.Y.| 30342 | 12) 33220) 10 \22 
Pvt. Denslow........ .. = 22823 |12;832000j 5/17 
Pvt. Kavanagh........ a * 22223 111'00020; 2/13 
Sergt. Kellner . ...... | 5 22320 | 9.03000 3 112 
4 Se ee " 20223 9 | 00000 0;9 
Pvt. W. Jones....... .. a 80202 |; 7!... 7 
Bb Me MAMIE. wo cesecevn.e'son . 20302 7 | 7 
W. Benedict..... = 49200 6 6 
Pvt. McNevin .. a DESO O PoE | sc eccsese 16 
Corp. Jones.... . 003200 D Fitsn dy nto | 3 
102 
Pvt. Corrie...... 7 23232 12; 20323! 10 j22 
A. Blixt.... 22022 8/00220); 4/12 
P. Nyburg. 22430 11;00000 0/11 
H. Nute...... 20282 | 9;00000: 0/9 
S. Swanson... 03020 Ml sconckuae a 5 
J. Purpus .... 20200 t | 4 
P. Casey.. ORO ee FST ce vssaces 4 
Pvt. Keog ; 02209 MW re 4 
do. HE. Balmer. ..... 0.5.0 ooo00n 0 10 
M. J. Shechy ok 006000 0 0 
71 


WINNERS.§ 








State Divis'n Prize.. 23d Regt. N. Y........ a ievoesPhee 

Woodward Prize.... 32d Regt. N. Y........ ........ ee 

Silver Cup....... .. 28th Rect. mi 4. eee ee UE has. s0)5 

Silver Medal.... .. Capt. Lutz, 32d Inf.... 43422 152332247 

Bronze Medal....... Sgt. Battenhansen 82d. 23234- 1442420- 

Bronze Medal....... Sergt. A. Bunce, 231. 22222- 10 34024-13 23 

Bronze Medal....... Pvt. Corrie, 14th... .. 2322 220323-10 2 

Bronze Medal....... Pvt. Schneelock,23d .. 24 of 230232-10 22 

Bronze Medal....... Pvt. Holton, 13th N.Y. 233220-10 22 
oo CF 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


ee 


W* cannot but congratulate the National Rifle Asco- 
ciation on the occasion of their second annual re- 
port, through their effective Secretary, Captain George W. 
Wingate, and with the thorough and comprehensive docu- 
ment before us we only regret that we have not space in 
our columns to reproduce the report in full, and are obliged 
to give but a brief resumé of it. 

The Secretary gives in full detail the whole history of 
the organization, and speaks of the rapid advance made by 
American riflemen, especially the National Guards, at 
Creedmoor. In order to show the benefits that the Associ- 
ation seeks to develop, it makes the comparison between 
the shooting of the various regiments at the fall and spring 
competitions. [See Forest anp Stream of October 16th 
and of to-day.] In the 79th regiment, from an average of 
7.9 at the first opening match, the shooting was increased 
to 21, an increase of 13.8 There has been no retrogade 
movement, all the regiments, in the short space of.a few 
months, having improved. Of eight regiments who made 
an average of 9.6 at the opening match, the average at the 
October contest was 15.4, showing an increase or improve- 
ment of 5.8. 

The following brief table, compiled from the Secretary’s 
report, is interesting, showing the improvement in rifle 


practice of the various regiments at Creedmoor:— 
JuNE—First MATCH. OcTOBER—SEcCOND Matcu. 








eae a Average {Average ; “Average 
Regiment. e mprovement, 
men, Kan. ! a points. 
1 | ! 
wont hoi is agp ve 1] ey [ees 
$00 IT Ghd cs eth es cuits | 12 | 8. | | 16.1 | 8.1 
MES. Soncg sas 0's | 12 | 3&7 17.9 | 5.9 
28th N. G | 2 | 59 | | 102 | 3.2 
RS MB habe nua cee $0408 «<4. es 2, 
SC 1121182 | | 15.1 | 19 
14th N. G | 2 | 7 | | 88 1.5 
I cihcuadds cuts oh 1 12,1219 | | 238 1.4 
Average... il lo 9.6 | 15.4 | 5.8 


Fhe Guaicial ooadidde of the National Rifle Association 


--.+-— 68 209 
4-16 28 















is quite good, though their expenses at the outset have been 
heavy. The Secretary hopes that the Association will re- 
ceive during the coming year such financial aid from the 
State and local anthorities as will enable them to carry for- 
ward to completion-the erection of a suitable building and 
the other improvements mentioned in his report. They 
also hope to obtain the sanction of Congress in such a man- 
ner as to make the Association a national institution. 

Captain Wingate states that one of the greatest needs 
upon the range is a building which can be used as a head- 
quarters not only for the Association, but by the different 
organizations using the range. Several regiments, includ- 
ing the Seventh, Twenty-second, and Twenty-third, have 
applied for leave to erect a building for the accommoda- 
tion of their members upon the range, and the Associatiun 
has under consideration a general plan upon which permis- 
sion will be granted to such regiments as are desirous of 
availing themselves of this privilege during the coming 
year. 

The whole-business of the Association seems to us to 
have been well and carefully managed, and to the efficient 
officers of the National Rifle Association, who have devoted 
an enormous amount of time and laber to furthering the 
interests of Creedmoor, sre due the thanks of all citizen 
soldiers and sportsmen in the United States. 

eh 

—Ler us Look To our Mutrtron.—There is an excellent 
article and a suggestive one in the January number of the 
American Agriculturist in regard to our native races of 
sheep in which it is stated ‘‘that as a general rule the sheep 
we have imported hither from England have not been found 
to thrive.” The same authority asserts, “that it would 
pay farmers to devote their attention to producing a class 
of sheep which would give a carcass of one hundred 
pounds without being overloaded with fat, instead of the 
wretched mutton which now mostly comes to market 
weighing about ten to twelve pounds or less per quarter.” 
We fancy one of the great reasons why our mutton is poor 
and flavorless is that we are not mutton feeders, and that 
if the taste for the best and most wholesome food in the 
world does exist at all it is as yet but in a nascent condi- 
tion. Wecan remember the time, and probably the same 
thing exists to-day, when though the farmer raised sheep 
which he butchered for market, he would not taste mutton 
himself. If asked the reason why, the agriculturist would 
reply, ‘‘Oh, because. a sheep has wool on it.” Oh, taste, 
prejudiced. depraved, ignorant of what is the rarest, and 
the juiciest, the best flavored mest! What visions we have 
of lordly saddles of mutton wheeled in in a dish which 
stood on a platform which went on rollers; and of the won- 
derful slices all ready and crisp which were cut for us at 
the ‘‘Londo..” on the Strand; or of the delicate Pres Sallee, 
a sheep that crops, in northern Gaul, the delicate salt marsh 
grass, and makes minute mutton cutlets, which are delec- 
tations and joystoeat! As agriculturists, we are as nothing 
and bow to the the judgment of authority we have cited, but 
as mutton gastronomists we wield a discriminating knife and 
fork. In regard to such matters, we always recall the expres- 
sion of that intelligent Frenchman who restored the drooping 
spirits of an accomplished American gourmand bf saying, 
“Ve desespérez pas, mon ami, do not despair, there is a glo- 
rious future in store yet for your country.” 

—___ —~< 

Tur Toronto Srortrne Trves:—We thank our friend 
and brother editor of this ‘‘Canadian Gentleman’s Journal” 
for his repeated kindly notices of the Forest AND STREAM, 
and his efforts to circulate our paper among Canadians. 
Weare glad that our sportsmen across the border have so 
able a representative as the Sporting Times, and appreciate 
the value of such a paper to us of the United States, We 
attach much importance to a free and unrestricted inter- 
change of opinions, experience, and records, between the 
sportsmen of both sections, for thereby we can profit much. 
Though our interests are mutual, and should be reciprocal, 
we are by no means homogeneous in our qualities, charac- 
teristics, methods, and practices. The Canadians are of a 
hardier race than we, and wrought in a sterner and heavier 
mould. The greater severity of their climate and the size 
of the game they follow, compels the endurance of greater 
hardships by them than by us. The axe and the heavy setting 
pole, both wielded with a skill made perfect by continual 
uecessity and practice, are as much a sine qua non in their 
outfit as are the rifle and hunting knife. Ours is a field for 











Jinesze, nice points, quick manceuyre, and dexterous play; 


theirs for hard knocksand deliberate daring. When we can 
learn to assimilate, or rather, to combine these qualities, 
we shall all be able to graduate with honorfas sportsmen, 
and not before. To encourage a study of these correlative 
traits, we urge the fraternity on both sides of the line to 
avail themselves of the medium of interchange which our 
respective journals that are devoted to their interests afford. 
Gentlemen of the United States will do well to place the 
Sporting Times upon their files; and of course all Canadians 
will take the Forest AND STREAM. 
<< 

—There is a valley in Montana 5,000 feet above sea level, 
and north of the forty-sixth parallel of latitude, where snow 
never falls. Indians, trappers, and old settlers say snow 
was never yet seen on the ground in ‘Valley Eden.” 
While snow falls to the depth of seven inches on the sur- 
rounding mountains and valleys, never an inch falls in this 
favored spot. 

+ 

Tror ‘“Mercuant Princes.—The Forest aND STREAM 
has had oceasion to notice from time to time the individual 
efforts of the mercantile house of Cesar Godeffroy & Co., of 
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Hamburg, in regard to their naturalistic studies and re- 
searches. Emulating the Medici, who were not only the 
greatest of merchant princés, but learned in all-things, and 
judicious collectors, the Messrs. Godeffroy, an extensive 
mercantile and shipping house, divide their attention be- 
tween business and natural history. These merchants 
have for some years employed scientific men in various 
parts of the Pacific who have collected and prepared for 
them many unique specimens for their well Known scien- 
tific institution, the ‘“Museum Godeffroy.” In this museum 
may be found that wonderful collection of birds which fur- 
nished the material for Doctors Finsch’s and Hartlaub’s 
“Birds of Central Polynesia,” published some years ago. 
A work on the Polynesian fishes has just been issued, due 
to the same Godeffroy collection. The work is described 
to be one of the most perfect ichthyological monographs 
ever issued. 
ees 

OsrruARY.—Died at Long Lake, Hamilton county, New 
York, on Wednesday, 17th ult., John D. Sabattis, for many 
years one of the most favorably known of the Adirondack 
guides. A correspon lent, who knew Sabattis better than 
we, although we knew him well, writes:— 

‘‘Sabattis had many friends among your subscribers and 
men who may have expected to secure his services as a 
guide in the future. Ile was a young man for whom I had 
«reat esteem, and with whom [ have loitered many happy 
days among the mountains and on the lakes of the North 
Woods. Among the guides of my acquaintance he was 
the chief, and I cannot express too highly my appreciation 
of his qualities as a sportsman and guide, or the lose to his 
friends. He wasa true sportsman, a conserva‘or of the 
tish and game, and I fear that his influence and example 
will be greatly needed among the men who are killing off 
the game and fish along the Racquette for the markets.” 

eieeceeiacneaes 

—Future Australian travel will undoubtedly be under- 
taken with camels. The native Australian seems to have 
an instinctive dread of the camel, and supposes him to be 
a kangaroo of gigantic size, who is only too ready to make 
a leap of a hundred yards and to devour him. Indifferent 
as the Bushmen are to horses and cattle, they take to their 
heels on seeing a camel. Major Warburton, who has just 
started on an extended exploration into the interior of the 
Australian continent, has abandoned horses and taken with 
him sixteen of the vessels of Sahara. The camel would 
seem peculiarily adapted for travel in Australia, where 
water is scarce, and in many places the only things edible 
for stock are thorns and prickly shrubs. 


Sish Culture. 


—The extraordinary mild weather of the winter, we fear, 
will have caused the ova of trout and salmon to hatch pre- 
maturely, and the freshets to sweep off the eggs or cover 
them with silt to an extent that will destroy them. Even 
the minnows and ‘‘wrigglers,” and all small fry generally, 
that cannot find refuge in lateral harbors and places of 
refuge, will be carried down stream and leave the larders 
of the grown fish empty. So that pisciculturists who, per- 
chance, may not find their anticipations realized this sea- 
son must not predicate their want of success upon the sup- 
position of misapplied theories. In view of the efforts now 
being made by the United States Fish Commission to plant 
and acclimate Pacific salmon and other varieties of food 
and game fish in our Eastern waters, we regard the present 
meteorological conditions of earth, air, and water as ex- 
tremely unfortunate. 


By the way, and not exactly in this connection, observant 
anglers will notice how ravenously great trout rise to feed, 
just upon the subsidence of a freshet. It is of no use to 
waste time while the flood is rising, but try their voracity 
just upon the turn. 








—_————— 


ANGLERS’ AssocraTion.—The Anglers’ Association held 
a meeting in Boston Thursday evening, January 8th, in 
Codman Hall, at which the President, Dr. John P. Ord- 
way, occupied the chair. 

The committee on the preservation of lobsters asked, and 
were granted, further time for their investigations. 

The committee on spawning beds reported that smelts 
were in the market, and that they were of an inferior and 
sickly quality, and, as supposed, were received from New- 
buryport. The report of the committee also stated that it 
was suspected that the spawning beds hadgbeen seriously 
damaged by persons from Weymouth, and’ that fish had 
been sent here from Canada which were of an impure and 
unhealthy quality. 


Messrs. Charles Stanwood, 8S. W. Hathaway, 8. W. Ho- 
vey, and J. H. C. Campbell were appointed a committee to 
look after the interests of the trout fisheries, it having been 
reported that some of our fish markets were offering for 


sale speckled trout which were unfit to eat, and should not 
have been taken. 


After the election of several new members, the meeting 
went into executive session, which would probably result 
to the sorrow of the violators of the provisions of the 
smelt law, which reads:—‘‘Whoever takes any smelts with 
4 net of any kind, or in any other manner than by naturally 
or artificially baited hooks and hand lines, shall forfeit for 
each smelt so taken the sum of twenty-five cents,” excep- 
tion being provided for in the act in case these fish happen 
to be caught in instances when seining for herring, ale- 
wives, &c., is lawfully allowed. 


- FOREST AND STREAM. 


Tue AMERICAN Fis. CuLtturists AssocraTion.—The 
Third Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in 
New York, on Tuesday, February 10th, 1874, at the office 
of Mr. George Shepard Page, No. 10 Warrren street. 

Hon. Spencer F. Baird, U. 8. Commissioner of Fisheries, 
has been invited to read a paper on his recent examination 
into the condition of the Coast Fisheries of New England; 
Charles G. Atkins, Esq., of Bucksport, Maine, special 
commissioner for the associated States, to read a paper on 
the collection of salmon ova and salmon-hatching at Bucks- 
port; Rev. Livingston Stone, of Charlestown, N. H., a pa- 
per on his recent experiments in the collection of salmon 
ova in California and the food fishes of the Pacific coast; 
Seth Green, of Rochester, N. Y., Fish Commissioner for 
the State of New York, on his recent experiments in the 
collection of the ova and hatching of the useful fishes; E. 
A. Brackett, Fish Commissioner for the State of Massachu- 
setts, on fishways and to give an account of the fishway re- 
cently erected on the Connecticut river, at Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Chan Laisun, of Springfield, Mass, commissioner on educa- 
tion from the Chinese government to the United States, to 
read a paper on fish culture in China; Rev. William Clift* 
president of the Association, a paper on the ‘‘transmission of 
qualities in species,” as related to fish. Hon. Horatio Sey- 
mour, Fish Commissioner for the State of New York; R. 
J. Pike, Fish Commissioner for the State of Connecticut; 
J. H. Slack, Fish Commissioner for the State uf New 
Jersey, and James Worrall, Fish Commissioner for the 
State of Pennsylvania, have been invited to read 
papers on subjects of their own choosing. The read- 
ing of papers will be followed by a discussion of 
topics relating to Fish Culture. A full attendance of mem- 
bers is desired, and all others interested in the object of the 
meeting are cordially invited to attend. We shall print 


special reports and abstracts of the papers read. 
—4~———— 


CHARLESTOWN, 
Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

I beg permission t& enclose the accompanying letter to 
you for publication in your journal. 

LIVINGSTON STONE. 
CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Jan. 6th, 1874. 
Hon. Spencer F. Barrp. 

Dear Srr.—The California saimon in my possession to 
the number of 35,000 were shipped from here by the 7 
P. M. train on Friday, December 26th, 1873, in charge of 
Mr. Myron Green. I am now in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Green saying that he arrived at Swanton, Vermont, the 
next morning at eight o’clock with the salmon in first-rate 
order. He then took the fish up the river in a wagon and 
placed them as follows:—The first lot was placed in the 
Missisquoi River,two miles above Swanton, where there was 
a coarse, gravely bottom, with plenty of large boulders, the 
current running about two miles an hour. The second lot 
was placed in the Kelly Brook, which empties into the 
Missisquoi, two and a half miles from Highgate. The 
third lot was deposited in the main river near Highgate. 
The fourth lot was put into Hunkeford Brook, abouta mile 
and a half from its mouth, above a cascade,w hich cuts off 
the ascent of pike and pickerel. This brook enters the Mis- 
sisquoi River near Highgate. 

The young salmon received were very lively and quite at 
home when placed in the water. The temperature of the 
river was about 88° F. Mr. Green writes that a good deal 
of interest was manifested in this movement of the salmon 
by people on the route, and I judge from his report that the 
expenditure was an entire success. 

Yours, very truly, 
LiviInGston STONE. 


N. H,, Jan. 6, 1874. 


adie. 
Osweco, January 5th, 1874. 
Epiror Forest AND STREAM :— 

In your paper of January 1st, ‘‘Fern Fly” takes excep- 
tion to the proposed stocking the Oswego River with sal- 
mon by Seth Green, and adds, ‘‘It is a dull, muddy stream, 
as little likea salmon river as a Jersey creek.” Of course, 
‘‘Fern Fly” writes at random, either knowing or caring 
not for the truthfulness of his statement. 

If you will look upon the map of our State you will see 
that the Oswego is the outlet of the waters of Canandaigua, 
Crooked, Cayuga, Seneca, Owasco, Skanneateles, and Oneida 
lakes, nearly all of the purest water, and were, until the 
Oswego was dammed for canal purposes, over forty years 
since, with their tributaries, the resort of shoals of the 
lordly salmon. With the clearing up of the forests about 
these lakes, in the mean time, these waters have become 
clearer, and are now more fit than then ‘or the habitation 
of that fastidious fish, that loves not ‘‘dull, muddy 
streams.” It is not for the fish that I take up the cudgel, 
as angling with fly or bait for salmon so far run from 
‘salt water would be out of the question, but I would not 
have the clear, rapid waters of our river doubly damned 
to no purpose by a random shot. ; 

The Oswego River falls one hundred and twenty feet in 
its course within twenty-four miles of its mouth, and is 
finely stocked with black bass, and its rapids furnish fine 
fly fishing for that gamesome fish all through the summer 
months. The black bass of which I write are the black 
bass of the great north lakes—the Grystes nigricans, as 
classified by Agassiz—and are a very different fish from the 
so-called black bass of the St. Johns River, which your 
Florida correspondents write of. 

The bass of the St. Johns River are the Grystes megastoma, 
as described in his book on fish culture and fishing by Dr. 

Theodatus Garlick, of Cleveland, Ohio, one of the truest 
and worthiest disciples of Isaac Walton. I, too, have 
east my lines in the-St. Johns and,taken these fish, and 
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heard them called trout by the ratives. They exceed 
double the size of the black bass, the head is much larger 
in proportion, and the mouth is enormous. This fish is 
found in many of the small lakes and ponds of the north- 
ern States, and it is no impediment to his thrift that the 
waters are warm and muddy, and his fiavor, of course, is 
maitred by his bad habits. 

To return fora moment to the river stocking question. 
“Fern Fly” asks, ‘‘Would not the Oswegatchie make a 
noble salmon river?” If ‘Fern Fly’ would visit that river 
he would find it, from Governeur to the St. Lawrence, a 
black, dirty stream, its banks studded with tanneries and 
saw mills, and its waters fully stocked with pickerel and 
yellow pike. J. E. L. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN JANUARY. 








SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) 


Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Taiiorfish . 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bags. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 
Deets 
ST. LAWRENCE SALMON FISHING. 
calli Mineiedeaie 


Jersey City, January 9th 1874. 
Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 

DEAR StrR—Enclosed please find the score of the fishing at river God- 
bout during the years 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871. 

You will notice that the largest ‘catch’? was made by Mr. Allan Gil- 
mour in 1845, July 5th and July 1uth, and I believe that this is che largest 
score ever made in the same number of hours. His heaviest day was 
July 10th, when he took 46 salmon weighing 426 pounds. He was at the 
pool alittle after 6 o’clock in the morning and left a little after 7 o'clock 
in the evening. He told me he rested about an hour at noon for his 
lunch. This would make about twelve hours of fishing and give an ay- 
erage of a salmon every fifteen minutes. Mr. G. isa splendid fisherman, 
and is one of the few salmon fishermen that I have met that I thought 
could perform the work and endure the physical etrain of killing such a 
great number of fish. The Godbout is one of the finest rivers on the 
“north shore,” and for scenery is just all you could imagine on a mag- 
nificent salmon river. 

Wishing that every reader of your paper may enjoy it as much as I do, 
Iam yours respectfully, T. B. Metas. 

We print a recapitulation of these scores; sorry we hav’nt 
space to print them in detail. We cannot question the ac- 
curacy of this statement, this catching of a salmon every 
fifteen minutes for twelve consecutive hours. Indeed, we 
have seen time averages just as extraordinary vouched for. 
But accepting the fact, we must deferentially acknowledge 
our own experience at fault and ourself willing to take odds 
against all comers. i 
Statement of Fishing on the River Godbout, Lower St. Lawrence, for 

Seven years. ‘ 

1865—June and July, 24 days, four rods. 


Rod 1. Capt. Noble. 49 fish. weight 488 lbs. 

Rod 2. Mr. Cross. 109 ** ** 1059 Ibs. 

Rod 3. a. Gilmour. 165 “* ** 1567 lbs. 

Rod 4, James Law. 15“ ** 1551 Ibs, 
78 4665 


Average weight of fish over 9 Ibs. 
1867—June and July, 33 days, four rods. 


Rod 1. A. Gilmour, Jr. 50 fish. weight 517 I, 

Rod 2. A. Gilmour. 165 * ‘1788 Ibs. 

Rod 3. James Law. 123 “ **  1£28 ibs. 

Rod 4. Rev.Dr. Adamson. #9 ‘ **  10€9 Ibs, 
27 4669 


Average weight of fish 11 Ibs. 
In addition to the above were ¢ u:ht a number of kelt, and about 5C0 


grilse. 
1868 -June and July, 18 days, three rods. 
Rod 1. A. Gilmour. 118 fish. weight 1297 lbs. 
Rod 2. A. Cross. 98 * * 1084 Ibe. - 
Rod 3. W. M, Ramsay. es “75 Ibs. 
273 3116 


Average weight of fish 11} Ibs. 
1869—June and July, 31 days, four rods. 





Rod 1. A. Gilmour. 139 fish. weight 1467 ls. 
Rod 2. John Gilmour. 164 “ ** 1806 Ibs. 
Rod 38. John Gilmour, Jr. 125 “ “* 1338 Ibs. 
Rod 4. D. L. — ** 882 Ibe. 
515 5493 


5 addition to the above, about 35 Kelts (an unusual number) were 
caught during the first few days fishing—most of which (and when cir- 
cumstances permitted) were returncd to the water. Also, about 250 Sea 
Trout were taken while fishing for Salmon, of an average weight of 23 to 
3 lbs; and 7 Grilse. 

In consequence of frequent and unusual heavy rains, the river, during 
the whole time, continued too high for good fishing, and in consequence 
a number of the best pools were so flooded as to prevent the fish from ly- 
ingtherein, or at least taking the fly as freely as in former seasons. 

1870—June and July, 29 days, four rods. 


Rod 1. Dr. Campbell. 111 fish weight 1214 Ibs. 
Rod 2. Alex Urquart. = ** 804 Ibs. 
Rod 3. A. Gilmour. 106 “* ** 1140 Ibs. 
Rod 4. D. Law. 101 “ ** 1190 Ibs, 
399 4343 


Average about 1i Ibs. 

On arriving at the river it was found to be unusually low and in con- 
sequence there was no fishing in the lower poois, which in ordinary sea- 
sons give the best sport at the beginning. During the whoie time of fish- 
ingwonly a few light showers fell, so that the water continued to fall 
steadily, and by the middle of July it had become lower than ever before 
known to those now acquainted with the river. No-kelt were canght 
this season. . 

1871—June and July, 30 days, five rods. 


Rod 1. A. Gilmour. 102 fish. weight 1165 lbs. 

Rod 2. D. Law. “40 * ** 1602 Ibs. 

Rod 3. A. Crosse. “4 ** 620 Ibs. 

Rod 4. D. Gilmour. 120 “ ‘* 1838 Ibs. 

Rod 5. A. T. Paterson 93 “ “996 Ibs. 
509 5721 


Average weight of fish 11} Ibs. w 
Water very high all the time of fishing. S 


Now, if we investigate carefully, we find that these fish 
were taken in two principal pools; that the pools afforded 
ample sweep of rod and play of line; that the fish on the 
year in question, when the largest average was made, (1865,) 
were small and easily handled; and that very few strikes 
got into quick water. This will justify the statement and 
make the feat. practicable. We are very nice on these 
points; we don’t theorize, or conjecture, but always give 


Sheepsherd. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





reasons for our opinions, and facts for assertions. The 
Godbout is a large river flowing with full volume, broken 
by rapids, and affording two magnificent pools a consider- 
able distance above its mouth, and other minor pools which 
are bu’ little threshed. 

Singular about those Kelts in June. Kelts, every, angler 
ought to know, though few do, are spent fish—fish that 
have spawned, and ought, by good rights, to make astraight 
wake at once down stream to salt water, to find food, and 
recuperate after the frlfilment of nature’s demands. What 
business had these salmon to spawnin June when the usual 
season is in August and September? We must observe, too, 
in this connection, that no Kelts have been taken since the 


thorough enforcement of the fishery laws of 1868. Now, did 


these salmon learn to anticipate the raids of netters and 
dippers by a month or two and so make their precious de- 
posits before the fishing season commenced? We are per- 
fectly aware, and do not need to be reminded, that runs of 
salmon of the same outcome and generation do not occur 


always at the same day or month, and that these Kelts may : 


have been in advance of their sisters. But this argument 
holds no water against the fact of the non-appearance of 
early Kelt during the past four years. There are perhaps 
twenty experienced salmon-anglers in the United States and 
Canada, thoroughly informed but seldom heard from in 
print, who will condescend to throw some light on this 
problem. 

We wish all our readers, especially those in Great Britain, 
of whom we have some sco es, to bear in mind that the St. 
Lawrence (Province of Quebec) fishing is at least three 
months later than the fishing in western Nova Scotia. In 
the locality last named, the salmon begin to run in Feb- 
ruary, or as soon as the ice breaks up, and fly fishing in 
March with the line frozen so stiff that it will scarcely 
render, is not unusual, or the result by any means insignifi- 
cant. July Kelts in these rivers are not a wonderful 
phenomenon. 

—La Chasse [liustrée states that in a pond near the Castle 
of Arras a gardener caught acarp having just behind the 
fins two rings of gold, joined together, and on them was 
inscribed ‘‘Isaure de Berville, 1704.” This case of age of 
of the carp seems well authenticated. 


Hachting and Boating. 


AH communications from Secretarves and friends sh. dd be mailed not 


later than Monday in each week. 
Sasa ienieas 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 
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—The New York Yacht Club will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Club House, corner of Madison avenue and 27th 
Street, on February 5th, for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. The report of the Committee on the Classifi- 
cation of Yachts will be read at this meeting. 

—YThe Brooklyn Yacht Club will hold its annual meeting 
on Wednesday the 28th, at their Club Rooms, Court street, 
Brooklyn. The Secretary, Mr. William F. Lee, has re- 
ceived from the owners of the following yachts, now build- 
ing at Rye, N. Y., the dimensions of the yachts that 
will be added to the fleet of the Club:—Sloop, owned by 
Mr. Daniel Edgar, Jr., of New Rochelle—length over all, 
67 feet; length on water line, 61 feet 6 inches; depth of 
hold, 6 feet 6 inches; tonnage, 82 tons. Sloop, owned by 
Mr. William Edgar Morris, of New Rochelle—length on 
deck, 47 feet; length on water line, 43 feet; breadth of 
beam, 15 feet; tonnage, 81 tons. 

—The Seawanhaka Yacht Club at a recent meeting elect- 
ed the following officers for the ensuing year:—Commodore, 
William L. Swan; Vice Commodore, James W. Beekman, 
Jr.; Secretary, Frederic D. P. Foster; Treasurer, B. L. 
Swan; Measurer, F. G. Foster; Chaplain, Rev. William 
Irvin; Surgeon, James R. Wood. The annexed yachts 
were added to the fleet of the Club:—Schooners Ariel, Com- 
modore William L. Swan; Idler, J. 8S. Colgate; Peerless, 
J. R. Maxwell; Triton, G. A. Thayer. Cabin sloops— 
Alert, Henry Vail; Christine, 8. P. Blagden; Au Revoir, 
J. E. Roosevelt. Open sloops—Cruiser, C. Lee; Ripple, 
C. M. Scheffiein; Electra, W. B. Simmonds. 

—The annual Convention of the ‘‘Rowing Association of 
American Colleges” will hold its annual session at Hartford, 
Conn., on Wednesday, January 2ist. The great interest 
taken by all parties in College Aquatics, is shown by the 
addition of three more entries, Princeton, Rutgers and the 
Chicago University, making in all sixteen representative 
college boating men to decide the all-important question, 
“(On what water shall we hold the next College Regatta?” 
Taking every matter into consideration, and the strong and 
influential inducements held out by the Saratoga Rowing 
Association, (which were conscientiously carried out last 
year), such as transporting boats and crews from the rail-' 
road depot,to the Lake, a standard price for carriage hire 
and board, building a grand stand, with free admission for 
the friends of the students, also boat houses for the crews; 


in fact the willingness on the part of the Saratoga Associa- 
tion to carry out any suggestions for the safety, comfort 
and success of the next Great College Regatta, we there- 
fore hope that the Rowing Association. of American Col- 
leges will decide on Wednesday next, that the — 
Coil tta will take place on that beautiful and ad- 
mirably well adapted water for rowing contests, the Lake 


of Saratoga. 
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PHILADELPHIA BOAT CLUBS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12, 1874. 
Epitor ForEst AND STREAM:— 





The representative of the ForEsST AND STREAM was very 
courteously received by W. R. Tucker, Vice Commodore of 
the Schuylkill navy, and escorted through the different 
boat houses, and kindly invited to take a row in one of 
This unexpected 

The water was 
; smooth as a mill pond, the day (January 8) being unusu- 


their many beautiful pleasure barges. 
kindness was immediately acted upon. 


; ally mild, and the row was a most pleasant one. 


{ The Schuylkill Navy held their annual meeting January 
5th, on which occasion the following gentlemen were elect- 


; ed as officers for the present year: 
i Commodore, James M. Ferguson, Quaker City Club. 
{ Vicc Commodore, John Hockly, Jr., Undine Club. 


‘ Secretary and Treasurer, Jonathan Gillingham, No. 10 


{ Walnut st., Undine Club. 
{ Official Log Keeper, W. R. Tucker, Undine Club. 


clubs: 
Undine, 80 members, 14 boats. 
University, 128 members, 8 boats. 
Crescent, 66 members, 13 boats. 
Philadelphia; 53 members, 8 boats. 
West Philadelphia, 88 members, 12 boats. 
Pennsylvania, 38 members, 9 boats. 
Malta, 55 members, 6 boats. 
Quaker Clty, 42 members, 9 boats. 


navy 44 are shells, 27 gigs, and 8 barges. 
navy are the following clubs: 


ganized in 1853, with 58 members and 8 boats. 
Vesper, 57 members, 10 boats. 
Pacific, 21 members, 3 boats. 
College, 27 members, 3 boats. e 


total in Philadelphia of 709 members and 103 boats. 


All these clubs have their boat houses, with the exception 
of the West Philadelphia, situated at the foot of Lemon 
Hill in Fairmount Park, and their elegance and tasteful 


style of construction add no little to the beauty of the spot. 
These boat houses cost about $10,000 each on an average, 


are built of stone in a most substantial manner, and are 


generally occupied by two clubs; the exceptions are the 
Undine and Bachelor Clubs, who each own their own 
houses. The interior construction of these boat houses is 
on a par with their outside elegance, every arrangement 
being found in them for the accommodation of the mem- 
bers. They have bathing houses attached to them, recep- 
tion and withdrawing rooms, the boats being housed in 
the lower part of the building, with floats in front for 
launching and taking in the boats. 

The course from the boat houses to the Falls of the 
Schuylkill river is three and a half miles. From the pecu- 
liarity of the river, the water is seldom lumpy and rarely 
is ever unfit for boating exercise. Most of the course, or a 
great deal of it, being within the Park property, exercise in 
shells or in the boats can be taken without fear of interrup- 
tion. There is a very slight current always running down 


caused by the falls, but its influence on the river and on‘ 


the time of the boats is quite insignificant. 

The racing season of 1873 opened with the regatta of the 
Quaker City Club on May 10th. The next race was be- 
tween the eight-oared shells of the Crescent Club and the 
six-oared shells of the Bachelors, won by the Crescents; 
distance, 2% miles; time, 16:30. The spring regatta of the 
navy was held June 14th. The single shell race being a 
foul, was ordered to be rowed over again. The four-oared 
shell race was won by the Vesper Club, who pulled by invita- 
tion in the regatta. Distance, 3 miles; time 19:24 minutes. 
The six oared barge race was won by the Pennsylvania Club. 
8 miles, time, 21:15 minutes. Four-oared gig race was won 
by Pennsylvania; 3 miles; time 20:44. All these races were 
timing races; average time for winning boats during the 
regatta: four-oared shell, 6:28; four-oared gigs, 6:41}; six- 
oared barges, 7:05; single shells, 7:36. The single shell 
race which had been ordered to be pulled over was won by 
John Lavens, of the Pennsylvania Club; time 22:25. dis- 
tance, 3 miles. 

On August 9th a single shell race between four competi- 
tors was won by Jas. B. Mingus of the Vesper; time, 17:30; 
distance, 2 miles and 1,400 feet. Six oared race took place 
August 80, between three six-oared barges; won by the 
Pennsylvania Club; time, 18:25; distance, 2 miles and 2,800 
feet. On September 13 the Navy held their full review. 
Fifteen boats appeared on thecourse. Oct. 25th between 
double scull gig of College Club, and a pair oar shell of the 
University; won by the former; distance, 1} miles, straight 
away; time, 9:20. On Monday, 27, the Club boats of the 


‘Malta; also the Crescent Club regatta on the same day. 


The followimg interesting statistics of the Undine Club 
for the year 1878 will astonish some of our readers: They 
rowed 695 times; 3,665 miles; greatest number of miles 
were rowed by J. Gillingham, being 1,083 miles. The club 
rowed on 212 days inthe year. On account of want ofa 
crew or bad weather, the club did not row on 89 days; 
the rowing was closed by ice 62 days; and on Sundays 
when the club do not row, making it 52 days, comprises 


the extent of the year’s work. 
—_>—_——_ 


South Boston Yacut Cius.—A regular meeting of this 
Club was held at their Club House at ¢ City Point, South 


y evening, the nt, at which the 


The Schuylkill Navy is composed to-day of the following 


Making in all, on the ist of Jnly, 1873, the handsome 
aggregate of 550 members, with a fleet of 79 boats. Of this 
Outside of the 


The Bachelor Club, the oldest club in Philadelphia, or- 


Making in all 150 members and 24 boats, or a grand 

















following named officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
—Commodore, J. N. Roberts; Vice Commodore, H. J. 
McKee; Fleet Captain, J. A. Woodward; Measurer, J. 
Winniatt; Recording Secretary, E. Hatch, Jr.; Financial 
Secretary, John Monks; Treasurer, Thomas Christian; 
Trustees, G. G. Morris, W. H. Lafield, J. Stewart. The 
meeting, which was very large and enthusiastic, adopted a 
series of resolutions, to be sent to the family of the iate A. 
P. Holbrook, a deceased member, and a vote of thanks was 
tendered to the retiring Commodore, F. 8. Wright, and his 
associate officers. Before vacating his chair, Commodore 
Wright made a few appropriate remarks, concluding by in- 
viting the members to partake of one of his superior chow- 
ders. Songs and stories wound up the pleasures of the 
evening. The Club is in a very thriving and healthy con- 
dition. Over twenty new yachts have been added to the 
list. They propose to celebrate their sixth aniversary at 
the next meeting, which takes place February 6th. Capt. 
Roberts, the new Commodore, is well known among yachts- 
men, and it is believed, will make an efficient and popular 
officer. 
pit eeche st, 

—GeroRGE Brown’s CHALLENGE.—This challenge was 

received too late for our last issue: 
Haurrax, N. S., Jan. 5, 1874. 

The challenge of John Biglin, of New York, telegraphed 
here to-day, I accept, and row at Springfield, Mass., in 
June; or 1 will row any oarsmen in America a five mile 
race, with turn, in best-and-best boats, for any sum 
not jess than $2,000, on either the Charles river, Spring- 
field, or the Kenebecassis. This challenge to remain open 
for one month from this date, and the race to take place 
sometime during the month of June, 1874. Any party ac- 
cepting this challenge will please deposit the sum of $500 
with either W. L. Lowell & Co., Exchange Broker, Hali- 
fax, N. 8., or Judge Jackson, American Consul at this 
place, which will be immediately covered. Each party to 
pay his own expenses. Yours, respectfully, 

GEORGE Brown. 
Sa 

—An ice-floe would not be ordinarily chosen for lake 
navigation in preference to a saileboat, but a recent occur- 
rence near East Saginaw shows that it may be very much 
safer. Two young men who went out fishing the last day 
of the year were carried away on an ice-cake, and after 
several days’ absence, were given up as lost. A party of six 
men started out last Monday in search of them. On Tues- 
day, the two lost fishermen came to shore, worn out with 
six days’ fasting and suffering, but alive. On Wednesday 
the boat in which their would-be rescuers had departed was 
found bottom-up near the shore, and there is no doubt that 
the six men have been drowned.—Chicago Tribune, 8th. 

—— 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR JANUARY. 


peg pee ee ao suet rine Rangifer.) 
or Wapiti. Cernus Canadensis.: uirrels, Red Bi , 
Rabbits, commdn Brown and Grey} i Kinds of wild Fou Grey.) 
FOR FLORIDA. 

Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus) Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) 
Woodcock, Philohela minor.) Quail, Ortyx Virginianus.) 
Snipe, Plover, Curlew, etc., in great 

variety. 





scien 

|Under the head of “Game, and Fish in Season'’ we can onty specyy w 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could dono less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 


guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 


our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion.| 

—_>_——- 

—On Tuesday evening last, the 13th ef January, the an- 
nual meeting of the New York Association for the Preser- 
vation of Game was held at the residence of B. L. Swan, | 
Jr., Esq, Royal Phelps presiding. The meeting was a full 
one, and of the most satisfactory character, and the society 
may with just pride point to the great advance made, 
through their instrumentality, in regard to the preservation 
of game, not only in New York, but throughout the whole 
country. The Committee on the revision of the game 
laws, reported in favor of petitioning the Legislature to re- 
store that portion of the law of 1871, prohibiting the killing 
of deer on Long Island for the next five years, which im- 
portant measure has been frequently advocated in the col- 
umns of the Forest anp SrrEAM. Recorder Hackett urged 
strongly theimportance of this measure, and the report of 
the Committee was unanimously approved. The account 
of the Treasurer showed the funds of the Association, not- 
withstanding it has been plaintiff in many cases, to be in 
good condition, there being some $2,800 on hand. Mr..A. 
C. Post was elected a member of the Association. Mr. 
Haggerty spoke very much to the point when calling the 
attention of the Association to the choking up of the 
streams in the Adirondaek region by felling timber, and 
the ruthless w going on there. The counsel of the 
clnb, C. E. Whitehead, Esq., reported the progress made 
in different suits brought by the Association. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Royal Phelps; Vice President, R. B. Roosevelt; 
Secretary and Treasurer, W, J. Hays; Counsel, Charles FE. 
Whitehead, Executive Committer, Dr. J. H. Gautier, 
Clinton Gilbert and D. H. Haight. 

—There are a great many right and left snap shots and 
capital statuettes on a runway who don’t know much more 
of the haunts and habits of their game than they do of 
crochet work or knitting. They have an intelligent bush- 
beater who knows the lay of the coveys, a dog with a good 
nose and well broken, a splendid pair of barrels, and a keen 
eye and quick trigger. The guide leads up to the hunting 
ground, then the dog takes the van and attends to business, 
and when his tail gets stiff a bird rises, the gun drops him 
neatly, the attendant marks him down, the dog retrieves, 
and the gunner puts him exultingly to’bag. Precisely the 
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same on arunway. The guide who has previously tracked 
the deer or knows his habitat, puts out the hound, which 
runs the deer to water, or to cover by, secluded or well 
known by-paths, and the sure aim of the practiced marks- 
man brings the game to grass. Now, so far as the require- 
ments of this sportsman go, all is well; but his education ts 
anything but complete. He has actually begun at the 
finishing school instead of the rudiments. Perhaps these 
sharp shooters will consent to a few words of instruction 
froma gentleman who knew Bob White when he was a 
boy—we mean when the gentleman was a boy. “Bob 
White” is the vernacular for quail, you know: 

In fair weather, his favorite feeding ground is on the 
wheat stubble, especially if it be grown up with “rag 
weeds,” and generally not far from a brook or slough, if 
there be one in the field. During the middle of the day 
quail will be found along the fences of the stubble fields, if 
there be blackberry or other bushes for cover; also on newly 
cleared land that has never been cultivated. In rainy 
weather they take to the bushes and. remain there all day, 
and if possible elude pursuit by running. Frequently the 
sportsman has to follow a covey for a quarter of a mile be- 
fore he can get nearenough to flushthem. Also, in snowy 
weather they go to the timber, but in a day or two after the 
storm come back to the fields again. After there has been 
sunshine sufficient to melt the snow from the northern 
banks of the brooks, if the weather turn cold and clear, 
every covey that rises in that vicinity will be found sunning 
themselves on the banks which are bare of snow. We re- 
cently found four large coveys within as many hundred 
yards along asmall brook, when on ordinary occasions that 
would be considered a good half day’s find. When a covey 
has been flushed and gone down, if there be thick weeds or 
grass they will hide at once and are easily found by the 
dog. If they come down near piles of brush they are al- 
most sure to run into them, but a kick or two will generally 
get them out. If they fly to thick bushes they will prob- 
ably run together, and get away as fast as they can run, 
and it isa singular fact that a dog which had no difficulty 
in trailing them before they were put up will be totally un- 
able to do it now, and so it is useless to follow them unless 
there is snow, and even then it is doubtful if you get a shot, 
for they will travel faster through the brush than you can 
follow. Possibly it is generally known to sportsmen that 
quails will double under such circumstances like a hare, 
but this trait has been noted repeatedly. We have also 
noticed that a dog can smell but very little when the 
weather is cold and the ground covered with fine dry snow. 
In fact a dogis at a disadvantage, if not thoroughly broke. 
If a covey be flushed, and on coming down one of them 
gives a call or two, you may look for them to fly again al- 
most immediately. They occasionally do this when they 
happen to come down where the cover does not suit them. 
In the early part of the season one can frequently learn 
where the scattered ones are by imitating their call, which 
every one can do with a little practice. Later in the sea- 
son this will not succeed till near sundown. In Florida the 
quail are more frequently found in gardens or clearings along 
the borders of palmetto scrub. If the garden or field be 
fenced, let the dog and one gunner take the field, and another 
gunner work the outside taking the birds as they fly over 
into the scrub. Once in this cover they are safe, for 
neither dog, man, nor double-plated packydermata can fol- 
low them. 

—The annual meeting of the National Rifle Association 
was held on Tuesday evening last, the 13th January, at the 
First Division Rendezvous, West Thirteenth street. An 
abstract of the report of the Secretary will be found in our 
columns. As we are going to press, it is too late to give 
details of election, which we will publish in our next 
number. 


—Our attentive Philadelphia correspondent, ‘‘Homo,” 
mentions among the ‘‘signs of the times,” and as an illus- 
tration of our remarkably open and mild winter, that Leon- 
ard Wren killed an English snipe on the Repoplar mead- 
ows on Christmas day-—a large, strong tird. Dick Wood 
and George Morris, two of our Delaware River pushers, 
put up two rail while hunting for snappers last week on 
Tinnicum Island. Suckers are running up the Schuylkill, 
and the net fishermen are “‘scooping them” at Fairmount 
Dam. Jessamines are in blossem in West Philadelphia, 
and there is no end of wonders. I heard from one of the 
Philadelphia Sportsman’s Club that a friend of his had 
gone to our ‘“‘neck” meadows to pick up a few snipe, and 
really expected to find them. 


—An Iowa correspondent tells of a remarkable feat in 
quail shooting one Sunday morning, when a Mr. H. Arm- 
field, of Redfield, Iowa, observed four pinnated grouse 
come down in a grass plot in front of his house. Taking 
his gun he put them up, killing two with his first and one 
with the second barrel; the fourth flew directly over his 
head and was killed by a blow from his gun. The affair 
was witnessed by more than twenty —_ who were on 
their way to church. 

—The prospect for game in Iowa next year is remarka- 
bly good, there being an abundance of grouse and quail at 
the close of the season, and a very mild winter so far. 
“Chicken” shooting does not commence in that State till 
the first of September hereafter. 

Contiy’s RrFLE AND Pistou’ TouRNAMENT.—The entries 
for the different prizes at Conlin’s rifle gallery exceeded by 
far the expectation of the proprietor. The novelty is the 
attraction in the shooting. it consistsin firing at a bullet 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, suspendéd from the 

ceiling by a string. A member of Mr. Conlin’s gallery hit 





the bullet seven times in succession, and then was politely 
asked to drop the bullet by cutting the string with his rifle 
ball. He-stood rifle in hand, and at the word ‘‘one” cut 
the string, the bullet falling on the ground. This is no 
trick, but simply good nerve, accurate aim, and steady eye. 
We shall — a list of winners, with the marks of ac- 
curacy. 

—The New Jersey Sportsmen’s Club held a grand pigeon 
shoot on their grounds, Sea View Track, at New Dorp, 
S. L, on January 12th. The wind was very unfavorable 
for making great scores. The birds were the best of the 
kind ever sprung from a trap. The members and friends of 
the Association turned out in goodly numbers, and the 
sports passed off pleasantly, notwithstanding that a gale of 
wind prevailed nearly all the afternoon. All matches to be 
governed by the New Jersey Shooting Club rules. The 
first match was for the Diamond Badge at 25 single birds, 
21 yards rise, 80 yards boundary, 1} oz. of shot, between 
the present holders G. Watson and W. A. Dunlap. 

DIAMOND BADGE MATCH. 


In succession. Killed. 
= eee ee 5 14 
Ge WIIG Sic i xc bcs de dds ees 6 14 
TIES AT 26 YARDS, 5 BIRDS EACH. 
In succession. Killed. 
W. A Die ii. cds Aiden 2 4 


Sy WI oc 95.0 cettirgs'e cabin 2 2 
The second match was for a Handicap silver cup, 5 birds 
each, 1} oz. shot, same conditions. 


In succession. Killed 
. Tyson y 3 4 
E. H. Shorb...28 yards 3 
W. Hughes... 2 3 
C. Townsend. 24 ads. 2 2 
D. Kelle : ? 
G. H. 





The third ‘aad was a icvennitaline at 5 birds each, $2 
entrance, same conditions. 





In succession. Killed. 
a DERIIDS «65 ccicee ss re 5 5 
3 4 
2 1 
4 4 
2 4 
2 3 
2 2 
2 2 
0 2 
0 2 
2 2 
TIES AT THREE BIRDS EACH. 
In suceession. Killed. 
GC; TOONS 6. 550. 5c cee iecce 3 3 
J. — iienqtGddeveeg ae'ecah 3 3 
Jf 0! eee 2 2 
III oie bi 82S ede ° : 





Bei. FB ies 8 tive dvitdsins ccs 
C. Townsend and J. Tyson divided the onvcaniiin 
The fourth match was a Sweepstakes, 3 birds each, $5 
entrance, same conditions. 


In succession. Killed. 
Pa ee ee 3 3 
Wes BOB. 5. oe ds devebde vee 2 2 
By Pin sio bia tet 6date ese 0as's S ; 
Be INO ise’. swe xecsiensesnis 


Messrs, J. P. Felker and D. Blake acted as gotten dur- 
ing the matches. “We take pleasure in complimenting the 
New Jersey Sportsmens’ Club for the fair and creditable 
manner in which the sports were conducted. 

esata 


. WASHINGTON, D. O., Jan. 9, 1874. 
Eprtor ForgEsT AND STREAM :— 

Dear Sir:—I send you by to-day’ smail the result of the 
tie hetween Derrick and Mills at the match on December 
29, 1878, and a statement of another match for a Reming- 
ton gun which took place yesterday. Derrick and Mills 
shot at ten birds at twenty-five yards rise and tied again, 
each killing seven; they then shot at five birds at thirty 
yards rise, Derrick killing four to Mills’ three. 

In the match yesterday Mayhew and Locraft tied and shot 
off at four birds. Locraft killed his first two, missed his 
third, and the cap snapped on the gun at the fourth, mak- 
ing another tie, Mayhew having killed his two last birds. 
There being no more birds on the ground, the tie will be 
shot off at some future day. 

Col. C. M. Alexander was referee, and C. 8. Wheeler 
and T. Taylor Page were judges. F. O’Brien attended to 
the loading. 

The average of the shuoters in this match shows no im- 
provement since the previous one. Another match is be- 
ing made up. * 

The following are the scores: 

Locraft—1 11110101 1—8. 

Rives—0 00001010 1—3. 

Benjamin—0 11101111 0—7. 

Mayhew—1 11011111 0—8. 

Barker—0 00111100 1—5. 

Wandel—0 11011011 1-7. 


Williams—1 11100111 0—7. 
Derrick—0 11110011 0—6. 
Jones—1 00110100 1—5. 
Seva) Sart e 8 0 1—6. 
O’Neal—0 01010000 1-3. 
Ferguson—1 10010110 0—5 
TIES. 


Locraft—i 1 0 0—2 

Mayhew—0 0 1 1—2. 

25 yards: 

Derrick—i1 11011101 0—7. 

Mills—1 10111110 0—7. 

30 yards: 

Derrick—1 0 1 1 1—4. 

Mills—O 0 1 1 1-3. J. N.D. 

Here are some of the scores made by the Irish teams 
We select only the best: 


Private Young.......... 84443844443844383 455 


.--Private Millner 844344334443433-—54 
Private Wilson. ........ at agate —53 


by omg. wi ‘es as 
yards, 55; at yards, 49; at 





PorTLAND, Mez., Jan. 9,1 874, 
EpttTor Forest AND STREAM;— 

The annual meeting of the Forest City Shooting Club 
was held Thursday, January 8, and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Jonas Hamilton; 
vice president, Lewis Thompson, Jr.; secretary, Frank W. 
Smith; treasurer, Frank Merrill; executive officer, Roscoe 
G. Hall. 

The secretary’s report shows 2 a membership of fffty-six, 
seventeen having joined during the year. The sporting 
record has been very good this year, a larger than usual 
amount of game having been reported bagged, while in 
trap shooting the scores are very fair, when it is taken into 
account that of the three recorded club matches one was 
held in a driving rain storm, and another in an equally bad 
snow storm. A synopsis of the scores was presented as 
follows: 

Whole number of birds trapped, 685. 

Whole number killed at score, 414. 

Wole number not scored, 217. 


izit. Miss. 

Best score was Nov. 29th...........0seeeeeees 160 to 86 

Poorest score was made Nov. 18th............ 184 to 114 

Best average at single shoots..................- 6 to 0 

Best average at double shoots................. 27 to 7 

Best average at three shoots.................. 35 to 7 

Poorest average at one shoot................. lto 5 

- Poorest average at two shoots................. 9to 11 
Poorest average at three shoots.............+. 19 to 26 


At gyro shooting, (one match,) the score was 110 hits, 42 
misses; best score, 8 hits, 0 misses; poorest score, 3 hits, 5 
misses. 

Scattered as the members of the club are through differ- 
ent sections of Maine and New Hampshire, they have a 
large tract of country over which to obtain specimens of 
the different birds and beasts most sought after by the 
sportsman, and it is the purpose of thé club to form a col- 
lection of such a description, at which, in fact, a small begin- 
ning has already been made. One of the great objects of 
the club is, of course, the preservation of game, and 
in our contest with the active hostility of the so-called ‘‘pot 
hunters” on the one hand, and the utter indifference of a 
majority of our citizens on the other, we look for much 
aid and moral support from our brother sportsmen in other 
States, who must, from our position among the breeding 
places of the wood duck, snipe, and woodcock, reap the 
greatest benefits from our success, and suffer in loss of 
game should we fail to break up the traffic in unseasonabie 
flight birds, our State laws being almost a dead letter so far 
as any practical enforcement is concerned. 8. 





‘‘Vanity Farr Topacco.”—We have received from 
Messrs. Kimball & Co., of Rochester, New York, very 
choice specimens of smoking and chewing tobacco, includ- 
ing the celebrated brands styled, ‘‘Peerless” and ‘Vanity 
Fair.” We can appreciate the value of a ‘‘good smoke” as 
well as anybody, and in camp, afield, or in cosy quarters at 
home, the beneficent pipe whose heart is aglow is tous ewer 
a solace and joy. As for the chewing tobacco, the chewers 
must speak for themselves. We don’t use it, but we have 
heard an old hunter say that it couldn’t be surpassed—he 
would “‘rather have it than a good meal of vittles.” On one 
occasion, out on the plains, we happened to come across a. 
couple of Mexican ‘‘greasers,” who had nothing to eat for 
a week, and were nearly famished. ‘‘Have something to 
eat—some bull beef and hard tack?” we asked in pitying 
sympathy of their condition. ‘‘No—no, tobacco—tobacco!”’ 
they cried, though scarcely able to stand from exhaustion, 
and with a mouthful of the weed they at once proceeded to 
appease their appetite. We ourselves have experienced the 
cravings that resulted from a tobacco famine in wilderness 
regions, and it is by this token that we are induced to waive 
our dislike for editorial puffing, and to declare that the 
packages sent us, especially of the Peerless, are the ne plus 
ultra of consolers for the true sportsman or any other man 
who uses the weed. The name selected by the company for 
their manufacture is a very happy one, and if they keep the: 
quality up to the present standard the old candidates for 
popular favor will have to look to their laurels. The 
‘*Peerless” is meeting with the endorsement of connoisseurs 
abroad, as well as in this country, as will be seen by a card 
in our advertising columns. 


—_——_<$-e———___—. 

{3 One of our advertising patrons, quite unsolicited on 
our part, writes to us: ‘‘ By all means I will continue the 
advertisement. Itis due to you to say that the advertise- 
ment of my business in the Forest anD SrrEam has done 
me a great deal of good. I am receiving every day letters 
and selling and sending goods away, on that advertisement, 
to all parts of the United States.” 

—_———_.36e————————. 

A curious page is added to anthropology by Lieutenant 
Colonel Marshall’s book on thé Tudas, a pastoral hill tribe 
of southern India. It seems that Tuda society is simply 
held together by the strength of family affection. Colonel 
Marshall states that the Tudas ‘‘are a quiet, undemonstra- 
tive, but intensely domestic people—domestic in the wider 
sense of viewing the entire family, to the last cousin, much 
as one household, in which every one is everywhere entirely 
at home; each one assists in the easy progressive task of 
emptying his neighbor’s larder; no one exerting himself by 
one fraction to raise the family.” This is indeed socialism 
of the most progressive character, and is well worthy of 
the attention of utopian philosophers. A sad portion of 
the history of this happy family is that children, being 
troublesome and disturbing elements in their domestic hap- 
piness, are generally put out of the way. 
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The object of this journal will be to studious!y pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreaticn. and to 
cultivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest AND STREAM the 
recognised medium of communication between ama- 
teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
something to impart, whict if made available to each 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
several branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asa nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
tainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man. Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog's 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &c. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instruction as to itskabits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the penoa when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting 1n various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogue 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 
giving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 
ered and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
moralizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
‘sport’ by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stincts are bnt a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns, 

To horse news we shal devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani- 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 


To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
teris threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “Olipod Quill,’ who was connected 
with the Agriculturist newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary of news ‘for officers and 
soldiers upon the frontier—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “letter from home;” 
and we trust that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T. B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
matters. We shall occupy an independent position 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. 

In a word, we are prepered to print a Jive paper and 
a useful one. We shall not be parsimonious in secur 
ing the best material for its columns. We are con 
vinced that there is a standard of eminence and useful 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinquished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in oar labors by a corps of valuable as- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 

or . 
JeEGNE ZS. aeannor, Somecte with te 
Georgia press for over twenty years, has charge of the 
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Managing Editar, GM” Ponds laid out and instructions given, tf 


iscellaneous Advertise ments. 





FIRE ARMS! 


SEWING MACHINES! 


New Donble Barrelled BREECH-LOADING SHOT 
GUNS. Snap and Positive Action, with patent Joint 
Check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness; 
celebrated REMINGTON RIFLES—adopted py NINE 
DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS, and _ renowned 
throughout the world for military, hunting, and tar- 
et purposes; PISTOLS, RIFLE CANES, METAL- 
AC CARTRIDGES, &c. 


Also Manufacturers of the new 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


To which was awarded the, 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS” 


the highest order of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition; also received the FIRST and only pre- 
mium over all other machines at the great Central New 
York Fair, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
rapidly into favor, as the BEST MADE MACHINE in 
the world, and possessing the best COMBINATION of 
good qualities, namely, light running. smooth, noise- 
less. rapid, durable, with perfect lock stitch. 

{Send for Circulars, 

E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
: ILion, N. Y. 
New York Offices 281 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 





‘The Sanitarian, 


A. N. BELL, M. D., Editor. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Sanitary question is now uppermost in the 
public mind, and it is gratifying to see that the dis- 
cission of it is not going to be kept as a “‘mystery”’ in 
the medical profession. Every human being is con- 
cerned in this matter; and if sanitary science has any 
sugsestions to make, they must be made directly to 
the people themselves. ‘This is what the periodical 
before is aims to do, and this it 1s doing well.”’—Pop- 
ular Science Montiily 


“As its name implies, THE SANITARIAN is devoted 
entirely to Sanitary Science, in its hberal and proper 
sense. The field it occupies is a most important one, 
and the editor admirably qualified for the work he has 
undertaken.”’— Medical Examiner. 


“Consistent with his announcement, Dr. Bell seems 
to have spared no pains to secure for the Journal the 
continued approbation of the public, by treating, in a 
clear yet poe pape manner, of subjects with 
which the public are directly interested, and the im- 
nortance of which cannot be overestimated.’’—Apple- 
ton's Journal. 


“This is a Monthly Journal, containing original es- 
says on various Sanitary topics, by some of our most 
prominent medical scholars, popular enough to be 
read with profit by every person who reads, and 
learned enough to be of great interest to medical men. 
It ought to be read and preserved by every family, be- 
cause it teaches how to avoid numerous causes of 
disease, and to support health and vigor.”— The IJsra- 


“A thorough-going Health Journul—not the cheap 
popular thing which generally goes current under 
that title, but a substantial register of Sanitary know]- 
edge and science.”"— Christian Standard. 


“Of amuch higher grade than is common to our 
health publications.”"— Watchman and Reffector. 


“Tur SANITARIAN ought to be in every family on 
account of the practical common sense manner in 
which it treats questions of public and private health.” 
— The National. 


Annual Subscription, $3 in advance. Single 


copies, 30 cents, 


All communications intended for publication, in- 
cluding advertisements, books for notice, or sub- 
scriptions, should be addressed: 


“THE SANITARIAN,”;; 


> «a! 


A. §. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


141 & 113 William Street, New Yor%. 


OR SALE.—A NEAT AND CONVENIENT 9 
roomed house, with barn, ice house, and other out 
buildings, and 18 acres of fair land, in Dennisville, 
Cape May Co., N. J. On old Turnpike road 4 miles 
from station on West Jersey R. R. Healthy section, 
with oysters, fish, game and deer in abundance. 
fine location for a party wanting a nice home near 
salt water and sporting grounds. Price $2,600. The 
buildings alone costing more than double the amount. 
Premises can be seen at any time. For further infor- 
mation address SAMUEL WRIGHT, 824 Market 
street, Philadelphia. 


Brook 'Trout, 


PAWN. AND YOUNG FISH. FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


FOREST AND: STREAM. 








Miscellaneous. Advertizements, 


WILBUR & HASTINGS 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


Corner of Pearl Strect. NEW YORK 





20: 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT | 


ATTENTION. 





Real Estate. 


HK OR SALE.—Twenty-six full 


plot or any part at $200 per lot. 
to CANDEE & COOK, 

810 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 

Or to C. HALLOCK, Oftice of Forrst & Stream. 





KELLOGG & DECKER, — 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic 
Society, and Presentation 


Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


J. WALLACE, 
Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EYES, 
19 N. William Street, New York. 
10-62 


ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
§No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


*Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ATSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and America‘ 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 











“—™ EDWARD SEARS’ 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 


10-62 NEW YORK. 
NO FOOT, 
NO FROG Xo roor.NO HORSE. 
How to shoe Horses 
IN THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MANNER. 
How to Cure all Foot Ailments. 

RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEING. Price One Dollar. 
GoopENnovucH Horse SHOE, 41 Dey Street, New York. 





“(In enterprise, literary ability, and in the 
thoroughness that marks each department, the 
‘Galaay’ stands in the front rank of Ameri- 
can and European Magazines..—The Neves, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subscribe 
FOR 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1874° 


IT IS THE 


BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


No Family can Afford to doe Without it. 


IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per Year. Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
New York. 


TO SPORTSMEN. 


CHAMPION POINTER 
“BELLE.” 


The artistic rtrait of this REMARKABLE 
ANIMAL, the champion field dog of England of 
the day, has been enlarged by a celebrated an- 
imal painter of this city, afterwards cut on stone by 
the American Photo-Lith phic Co. Also, a life- 
like Photograph by Frederick, of Broadway. The size 
of the dog is 6x4 inches, mounted on superior card 
board. The Pedi, and pobetamate te the late grect 
Held rials for all aged ters and Setters is also 

ven. 


Price One Dollar by Mail. Discount to the Trade, 





lots on 
Macon and McDonongh Streets, near Reid Ave- 

nue, Brooklyn. The plot or any part on terms to soit. 
Twenty-three full lots, 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad. The 
Terms to suit. Apply 





Aw Publications. 
- APPLETON’S 
American Cyclopaedia. 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 
Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every sub- 


ject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 








The work originally published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYcLOPAEDIA was completed in 
1862, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained in all parts of the United States, and the 
signal developments which have taken place in every 
branch of science, literature and art, have induced the 
editors and publishers to submit it to an exact and 
thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. 

_ Within the last ten years the progress of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of —— afiairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitfu ap- 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the con- 
venience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its height when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new course of commercial and in- 
dustrial acitvity has commenced. 

a accessions to our geographical knowledge 
have been made by the indefatigable explorers of 
Africa. 

The pom political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are in everyone’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place in 
permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of. the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh productiou 1m liter 
ature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful pre- 
liminary labor, and with the most ample resources for 
carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates haye becn 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan 
and compass as its predecessor, but with a far greater 
agama expenditure, and with such improvements 

n its‘composition as have been suggested by longer 
experience and enlarged knowledge. 

‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity 
and force to the explanations in the text. They em- 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features 
of scenery, architecture and art, as well as the various 
processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although in- 
tended for instruction rather than embellishment, no 
pains have been spared to insure their artistic excellence 
the cost of their execution is enormous, andit is be- 
lieved they will find a welcome reception as an admi- 
rable feature of the Cyclopedia, and worthy of its 
high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in six- 
teen large octavo volumes, each containing about 600 

ages, fully illustrated with several thousand Wood 
Engraving, and with numerous colored Lithographic 
aps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol.................2.005 
In Library RMGMREE BOP VOR... 5 6c scncseccses 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol........ 
In Halftiussia, extra gilt, per vol.... 
In Full Morocco, ant. gilt edges, per 
oy GN ere 

Three volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, 
until completed, will be issued once in two months. 

*,*Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CYCLOFAEDIA, 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis on 
application. 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Address the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 





BROOKLYN GUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material. 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 
oS a sent everywhere by express, marked 


KRUG & COV’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CoO., 


Sor AcENTs FoR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 
To be had of all family grocers. 





10 26 





Established 1837. 


|J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ING TACKLE, 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty, 





Sa 






- FOREST AND S'ITREAM. 
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Publications ’ 














TO 
North American Birds. 
BY ELLIOTT COUES, M. D. 
0 


This will consist of 359 imperial octavo pages, and 
will be illustrated by 6 steel plates and 238 wood cuts. 
It is designed as a manual or 


TEXT BOUK OF THE BIRDS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 


and will be an exponent of the latest views in OR- 
NITHOLOGY. The mtroductory part will give a gen- 
eral account of the ANATOMY and CLASSIFIUA- 
TION OF BIRDS, and full explanations of all terms 
used in Ornithology. A KEY to the genera and sub- 
genera will follow in the form of a continuous artt- 
ficial table, while a 


SYNOPSIS OF LIVING AND FOSSIL BIRDS 


will con‘ain concise descriptions of every North 
American species known to this time, with Chémeatats 
ofthe higher groups and remarks relating to forms 
not found in North America. ( 


Price $7.00 a Copy in Fall Cloth Binding. 


[Prospectus furnished on application.) 


NATURALIST’S AGENCY SALEM, MASS. 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 
I. 


Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, An:zler’s Guide and 


Reference Rook. 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary Of the “‘Blooming-Grove Park Axsocittion 


ILLUSTRATIONS, Crown 8vo., CLorH $2.00. 3 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable. — Turf, Field 
and Farm. 


Ii. 


. ’ . _ @ 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 
1 Go A Fishing, by W. C. Pare, author of “Boa 

Life in Egypt,” “Tent Life in the Holy Land,” etc, 


CROWN 8VvO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00} 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin. 
guisbed by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beanties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading.— Boston 
Daily Globe. 
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Published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


—_ 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 





GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Inside. Life in 





dwoman abould for 
ovr illgetraied chreulare. DUSTIN, GIEMAN & CO. Hurtiords Cora, 


af Hotels. 








PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been newly 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table with 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 





UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 


. L. TRUMAN, |p . 
p tors. 
G. L. Peasopy, } Proprictors 


NEW YORK. 








Sportsmen's Goods. 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forhe’s Patent ACME Club Skates, 





The only reliable and really See-FAsTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 
Agents also, for Wipslow’s Wood Top and Lapres’ 
Skates, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 
Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


Bre 


aah ome ub, 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


"“SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 1038 DUANE ST.. 
NEW YORK. 
0 


Agents for he United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 


GAIL BORDEN’S 
Canned Goods. 


—0 ——_ 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sngar and Condensed Milk 
BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc 
Buillon may be made ina minute’s time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at ali the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. 12-38 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) | 
No. 32 PARK ROW, 


NEW YORK. 














Opposite New P. 0. 
IMPORTER OF 


Neocles & Fish-Huoks, 


AnD DEALER IN ALL KINDs OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


TO GUNSMITHS. 


The celebrated Black and White BRONZING PRO 
CESS, such as is used upon Scott, Greener & Co. 
Warranted NOT TO FAIL either winter or summer, 


if directions are followed. Thc_ process is a trade ‘se- 
in E . The RECEIPT and PROCESS I will 
sell for Also with it will send the plan of taking 


off the old bronze by a quick process. 
FINZ BARRELS BRONZED FOR THE TRADE. 
E. H. MADISON, Gunsmith, 
564 FULTON 8 , BROOKLYN, 








St. John’s Hotel, 
| 
| 


—_——_-. 





Curea Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 

Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


War.l, Russell & Co., 
28 anD 30 Futton 8r., N. Y 





CHAS. REICHE & BRO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


ADS, ANIMALS 


And Fovwls, 


Mocking Bird Food, é&c.., 


55 Chatham Street, 
NEW YORK. 
0 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD. AMERICAN ANI 


MALS AND BIRDS. 
HENRY REICHE. 


3d door from N. William. 








CHAS, REICHE. 
11-63 


H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 
48 Maiden Lane N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FISHING TAGK LE, 


On hand the largest ana best assortment ever ex 
hibited in the United States. They particularly cal! 
attention to their 

TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 

Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Gzt. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with appropriate Tackle for the 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


——10:—~ 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels 
a Specialty. 
a 
Agents for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
porters of Warrin’s Celebrated Drilled 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 


One of the “Fonzst AND Stream” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 
could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
_ The Great Hatter, 


N STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 19-26 


THR LONDON. 


ett Z* 


iscellancons Advertisements. | 
| 





Sliscellancons Advertisements. 





455 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets. 


WINE, CHOP ROOM & RESTAURANT, 


Supplied with the Choicest English Delicacies. 
JUGGED HARE. WEL RAREBIT. TRIPE SUP- 
=RS. 
Everything served in BEST LONDON STYLE. Un- 


rivalled accommodations for Supper Parties. Open 
all night. GEORGE PARKINS, Proprietor. 





KK. H. MADISON, 
INPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Fishing 
Tackle, Boxing Gloves, Fencing 
Foils, and Base-Ball Goods, 


564 Fulton Street, near Navy St. 
BROOKLYN. 

FOR SALE.—An ASTRONOMICAL REFRACTOR 
TELESCOPE, made by SLUGG, England. Has;:- 
in. Object Glass. 3 PANCROTIC CELESTIAL EYE- 
PIECES, ranging in power from 100 to 300 diame- 
ters. 1 TERRESTIAL EYE-PIECE, 1 CLUSTER 
and NEB., diagonal prism, &c., mounted on 5 foot 
Garden Stand, with rack work motion, in altitude, 
&c. Also a lot of Astronomical Books. Address as 
above. ° 


Weare prepared to furnish TROUT SPAWN in any 
quantity 


TAKEN FROM 3 YEAR OLD TROUT. 


WARRANTED ALIVE AND SOUND. 
Parties about to engage in the 


Culture of ‘Trout, 


will find it to their advantage to correspond with us. 
Address 

Chureh’s Spring Piscicultural Co. 
19—tf FALL RIVER, MASS. 





NO COMMISSION CHARCED 
and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods 
Standard 8 orting Books forwarded at Manufacturer’ = 
and Publisher’s lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
wy, 20 Chatham St., New York. 





F. GROTE. 


A. JOS. KAP?P, A. i. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


, in Wvory, 
-114 East 14th St., N.Y 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pim Bails and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other kinds 
of Tvory Goods. 4-56 
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FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


ean with J. WEIDENFELD, 748 Broadway. 


ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


{CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 


—-AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 
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[The new Tribune Building stands upon the old 
siie, and will be the largest newspaper office in the 
world. It will be nine stories high, and will cost, ex- 
elusive of site, one million dollars.] 


" ~~ ¢ 
NewYork Tribune. 
The Leading American Newspaper. 
“NEVER SO GOOD AS IT IS TO-DAY.” 

The unanimous and unsolicited verdict of 
the hundreds of thousands of readersof THE TRI- 
BUNE, is that the paper was never so good as atthe 
present time. Duriny the past year it has enlarged its 
field and improved its facilities in every direction, and 
enters upon the year 1874, which is to be une of the 
most important in public -_ ee affairs, with 
most encouraging prospects. HE TRIBUNE, how- 
ever, believes in deeds rather than in words, in results 
sather thanin promises. It points to its record and its 
eolumns for the past twelve months as the best evi- 
dence of what it has done, and the most satisfactory 
pledge of what it willdo. All the distinctive features 
of the paper will be preserved and strengthened; the 
**Extras,’’ whose sale has reached hundreds of thou- 
sands, will be continued; the front of its new buildin 
completed, and the present admitted pre-eminence o 
the paper, not only maintained, but sti.l further ad- 
vanced, ; : 

As an invaluable paper for the Farmers 

+ of the whole country THE TRIBUNE fally maintains 
its well known and admitted position. It publishes 
mach more matter of interest to Farmers and their 
families than any of the oan “agricultural’’ papers, 
and n> Farmer can afford to be Without it unless he 
ean afiord also to be without all the market reports— 
eattle, grain and produce—information of agricultural 
events and progress, and all the general news of the 
day. To every intelligent Farmer THE TRIBUNE is 
simply indispensable. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

Day, (by muil), one year, $10. 

Semt-WKEKLY, one year, $3; five copies; one year, 
$12.50; ten copies (and one Extra), one year, $25. 

WEEKLY, one year, $2; five copies, $7.50; ten cop- 
ies, $12.50; twenty copies, $22, and thirty copies, $30. 

Each person procuring a club of ten or more sub- 
acribers is entitled to one extra WEEKLY, and of fifty 
or more toa SEMI-WEEKLY. Papers addressed sep- 
arate to each member of clubs will be charged ten 
cents additional to the above rates. a 
Specimen copies of either edition of THE TRIBUNE 
free On @ cation. 
= i Terme invariably Cash in Advance. 
Remittances at sender’s risk, unless ir registered 
letter, by draft 6n New York, or postal money order. 
Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


xtra sheets issued occasionally, and con- 
taining the latest and best things in art, science, liter- 
ature, history, and religious discussions. Half a mil- 
‘jon already sold. The series of fourteen Extras now 
published sent by mail to any address in the United 
States for One Dollar. Additional Extra sheets, con- 
taining the two recent novels, “May,” by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and “Lords and Ladies,” each by mail ten 
cents. Descriptive circulars, giving full details of the 
contents of each Extra, sent free on application. 

Address: THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


4 RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. 
““\ MAGAZINE AND A_ NEWSPAPER. 
~ BOTH FOR LITTLE MORE THAN ONE. 
Tuas TRiBUNE has completed arrangements by 
whch it is enabled to supply the following 
ublications, together with either edition of Tae 
T atBUNE, atayery marked reduction from the regu- 


tion prices. 
jar subscription p' Pubshr’s With. With 
regular Weekly Semi W 





















































































































: fries. ‘THibune Tribune 
fiarper’s Magamne........... 00. S $6 00 
Harper's r 400 5 6 00 
Harper's Weekly... 400 5 00 6 OO 
Every Saturday..........--..- 5 00 5 75 6 % 
Scribner’s Monthly........... 4 00 5 00 6 00 
St. Nicholas........--s+5- +++ 3 06 43 5 2 
pemorest’s.Monthly......-..- 3 00 4 25 5B 
Fortnightly Review.......... 6 00 $ = ; 50 
Gealaxy....-2-- scree rescence 4 = a ¢ © 

Appieton’s Journal ........... 4 
Popular Science Monthly... 5 00 5 75 6 7 
Phrenological Journal 3 09 400 5 00 
New York Weekly.....- .. 300 4 50 5 50 
Forest and Stream...........++ 5 00 5 7% 6 7 
Purf, Fieldand Farm.... .... 5 00 5 7 6 % 
E Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 4 @ 5 00 6 00 
F Chimney Corner..........-.-+ 4 00 5 00 6 00 
Bt Lrslie’s Lady's Journal ..... . 400 5 00 6 00 
; Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 2 50 4 00 5 90 
Pleasant Hours........-.----- 150 3 00 400 
Boys of America....-.-....-.- 150 3 00 4.00 
i Old and New ... ...----+---++ 400 500 6 00 
F Godey's Lady's Book. ........- 3 00 4% 5D 
‘ Gory OMB cciiissie =o 1200 1160 1260 
q London Illustrated News......1400 13 20 14 20 
i London Graphic...........---- 400 1830 14 20 
yy Bow Bells .,. ...- 450 560 6 60 
Puneh...;.«.+<+++ sil one weno ind dae 

own 

otiner’ oe money order, or registered letter, di- 
rectly to Tas TRmuns, and you will receive both 


































sages. A distinct and rapid penman absolutely re- 


for 


Stream, 108 Fulton street; 





ner by the late Board of U. S. Officers, appoint 


tems, includi y the best guns of Europe, sa 
that it is the best rifle they have seen, or 0 
they have any knowledge, They therefore recom 


— carbine on this plan,with coar 


sights. 

We are now makin 
merous demands, oat 
market. 

The following is our scale of prices:— 

SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFLE for large game, 
carrying from 3 to 8 cartridges, 70 to 85 grs. of 
powder, 350 to 400 grs. of ‘lead, 8 to 10 Ibs. 

NE 5 ck S02 eilornsay ceded oneoee $60. 

and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 
for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 

8. of lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 
MEG Sivan cseankseesn topes ae ceubeseetees 
and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 L 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 

IR cots ca ehicceaSeoncens+shanrGuaeeceeeen 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
grs., from $60.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 Ibs., 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead, from. . $30.09 

and upwards. 

The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will be 45-100. 

All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 
Care Ward & Go., 84 Wall St., N. Y. 


$100 
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HAZARD POWDER C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sporting, Rifleand Target 


GUNPOWDER. 


‘“* ELECTRIC,” in 1 Ib. camisters. 
‘* AMERICAN SPORTING,” in 1 Jb. cans and 6} Ib. 


kegs. 

“DUCK SHOOTING,” No. 1, 2,-3, 4.and 5 grain, in 
1 and 5 Ib. cans and 6} lb. kegs, 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” in 1 1b. and 5 lb. canisters. 

“KENTUCKY RIFLE,” FFFG and FFG and 
“SEA SHOOTING” FG in kegs of 25, 124, and 6 3 lbs. 
and canisters of 5 lbs. ° 


Superior Mining and Blasting Powder. 
The above well-known Gunpowders are supplied by 
the company’s agents in every prominent city, and in 
the various mining districts of the United States and 
by all dealers in Guns and Sporting materials, or 
wholesale at the office of the Company, 
sS8 Wall Street, New York. 
A. G. HAZARD, President. 
Tos. 8. Pops, Secretary. 


1873, 


f Merit, V 


Teas 


Med 





or: ERG] 


WM. S. KIMBA 









ROCHES 


PEERLESS & PLAIN 


FINE CUT CHEWING, 
Vanity 


endisk 










Vienna, Austria, Nov. 30, 1873. 


Messrs. Wm. S. Kimball & Co.: 

Srns—A friend of mine sent me, with a tran t 
of Indian Skulls, two pounds “ Vanity Fair,”’ which I declare 
to be the best Tobacco 1 ever smoked. We have —Tee 
tobacco in Vienna—'Turkish and Hungarian, but ‘Vanity Fair’’ 
isthe King ofall, by its aromatic flaver and the right sortof 


strongnets. My friend in New York got an appointment in 
California, by that reason I apply immediately to you, begging 
you to send me forthe enelosed ten dollars, a supply of ‘ Vanity 


Fair.” and cend with the next steamer to Germany. If there 
isa German ftm that sells your excellent * Vanity Farr,” | 
beg you to enclose :.¢ the address, 

7 Dr. Jos. Hye 


Professor of Anatomy in the University of Viewra 


Thomas Sparks, 


Shot & Bar Lead 


Manufacturer, 
[Established 1808 } 


Office, No. 121. Walnut. Street, 


Philadelphia. Pa. 


Slain scemeomitiri hepa occiaeemmnanemicnapoaeiesiisteiet rely 
Wy ANTES. ~ A lad to assist iu the mailing depart- 
ment of the Forest and Stseam and tocarry mes- 





portuni 
mivancement, 'addrecs’ Ofice “of Forest and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 











This Rifle, after being tested in the severest bcm 

y 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred een a 
of i, 
which 


mend it for trial in the hands of the troops. A seven 
se ey sights, 

as made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 


these guns to supply thenu- 
will soon have them in the 

































Sportsmen's Goads 


NEMINGION, 





Breech-Loading 


les and Swot (us 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘‘Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘“‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range. and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From N, Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes ‘at 


the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 








Also, Revolving, Repeating, aad 


Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 
{S NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable ene only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


Deringer, 

























CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH LOADING 


a SPECIALTY. 










We would call the attention of the publicto our 

large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 
Manofactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 

A full line of fine 

PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HA WKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 
Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 
STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 

manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily pe coumet with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 


sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 




































Established 1847. 


LEATHER GOODS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 


GAUNTLETS. 


RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 


BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 


ERY BREECHES, &c., &., &c. 
Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field & Co. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
735 Broadway, N. Y. 





Sporting, Hunting and Target 
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W. & C. SCOTT & SONS 


Breech Loaders. 


WINNERS OF THE GUN TRIAL OF 1873. 


Scott’s Illustrated Book on Breechloaders. 25 cents 
by mail. Report of Gun Trial sentm application. 


AGENTS: - 


WM. READ & SONS, 


13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 


Also all othermakes. Greener, Westley Richards. 
Webley, Remington. Wesson, &c. 

A genuine laminated Steel Breech-loader, with im- 
plements, at $60. 

Bussey’s Gyro Pigeon Trap, with 100 birds fer 
shooting practice. 

Fine Bronze Yacht Ouns on mahogany carriages. 
Complete. as furnished the New York and Bosion 
Yacht Squadrons. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


edger 
Silver Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 


Exclusively. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


horham Magul® Co, 


Bond St., IN. YW. 


Manufactory, Providence, R.1. , 



























































































HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Important Notice. 


For the coming drawings, commencing January 8th, 
we have reduced the price of tickets as follows: 


Wholes $20, $10,385, 1-5 $4, 1-10 $2, 1-20 $1 


We are prepared to fill all orders. Circulars sent 
upon ase. Highest price paid for Spanish 
Bank Bills, Governments, Etc. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 


if | Wall Street, N. Y. 





THE CANADIAN 
Gentleman’s Journal 


Sporting Times. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
—aT— 
No. 32 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
£. KING DODDS, Editor and Proprietor. 


Subscription—$4 per annum; $2 50 for six months: 
no for three months, Address letters P. O. Box 
1 L 


’ 





J. H. BATTY, 


DEALER IN 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


N. A. Birds and 
eggs for coliec- 


OBJECTS 





Taxiderm 
practiced fn a 
its branches. 

Address, 





OR SALE.—One of the handsomest and 
Dogs in New York. The 

and is 6 feet 6inches in 
of tail; weight about 


lack. The dog is three years Le Be ot 
cad well techies SarOeee be ieebeee tae pro- 










